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With the “ Sprcrator” of Saturday, December 4th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements; To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


HE Austrian Chancellor, Count Goluchowski, on Satur- 

day made a speech to the Delegations which was intended 
to be unreserved. He stated taat the war between Turkey 
and Greece had produced great agitation in the Balkan 
States, which the Concert, and more especially Russia and 
Austria, had been called upon to repress. They had suc- 
ceeded, and had now to settle the Cretan question upon the 
basis of autonomy, which involved “the honour of Europe.” 
He considered the state of affairs in Turkey a permanent 


danger for peace; and if the Sultan would avoid European | 
| will be paid to the Conversion Economies Fand, and £E344,000 


interference in the affairs of his Empire, he must take the 


initiative in “ radical reforms,” which, though they could not | 
| to £E2,700,000. 


be of the Western kind, would at least “secure protection for 
lifeand property.” The Triple Alliance remained the “ funda- 
mental basis” of Austro-Hungarian policy, but she had brought 
about a new development of her relations with Russia, under 
which there would be the “closest agreement” with that Power 
in regard to Eastern Europe. The basis of that agreement 
was the status quo in the Balkans, and the non-interference 
of the two Powers with each other there. Austria-Hungary 
had no quarrel with France, and in spite of some differences 
of opinion excellent relations subsisted with Great Britain. 
Count Goluchowski finished with some sentences about the 
economic struggle between Europe and Transoceanic peoples, 


which would, he believed, be the preoccupation of the | 


twentieth century, and would involve the “very existence” 
of the European nations. We have made elsewhere some 
observations upon this portion of the speech, the whole of 
which was received by the Delegations with an enthusiasm 
tnusual in Austria. 


The situation in Cisleithan Austria is at last becoming 
dangerous, The Germans are mad with rage at the 
decree equalising the official position of the German and 
Slavic languages, thinking it fatal to their ascendency, and 
actually talk of inviting aid from their kinsfolk in the North. 
On the 24th inst. the Members of the Reichsrath indulged in 
& free-fight, tearing each other’s hair, beating each other’s 
faces, and in one case at least drawing knives. The majority 
accordingly, with the permission of Government, carried on 
Thursday a kind of coup d’état. By a vote, said to be illegal, 
and ‘Passed amidst a wild conflict, they invested the 
President, Herr Abrahamovitch, with power to suspend a 

rderly Member for any number of sittings not exceeding 


771 
woe 272 
« 773 


| thirty, and permitted the Executive to appoint two 


The Muzzling Order sescssecsesseeees 770| Parliamentary officers with power to maintain order by 


| armed force. The Germans declare that if these votes are 
| acted on they will secede ; but in that event the majority will 
pass the Ausgleich,and guard themselves with still more 
stringent rules. We never believe in harm happening in 
| Austria, but we confess on this occasion we see danger. The 
Germans think that without ascendency they will occupy a 





; | degraded position in the Monarchy. 


A serious revolt has broken out in Albania. Even the 
| Albanians, who are Mussulmans, find Turkish rule im- 
| possible, and have risen in arms to be rid of it. According 
| to a message in the Daily Telegraph of Friday, sent by a 
correspondent who clearly derives his information from 
| Viennese officials, the Turks have forwarded ten battalions 
| to suppress the movement, and the fighting has been sharp 
and sanguinary. A hint is given that Bulgaria is aiding the 
rebels, which is nonsense, and also Prince Nicolas of Monte- 
negro, which is exceedingly unlikely. The Servianand Bulgarian 
| Governments are hurrying forward troops to watch their 
' frontiers; and should the Turks be defeated, the Austrian 
| army cantoned in Bosnia would doubtless appear upon the 
| scene. The revolt will probably be suppressed by the Turks; 
but it is one more indication that there will be no rest in the 
peninsula until the Asiatic power departs. The matter does 
| not at present concern Great Britain. 
| The figures of the Egyptian Budget for 1898 (telegraphec 
| by Reuter) were presented to the Council of Ministers on 
| Thursday by Sir Elwin Palmer, Financial Adviser to the 
| Khedive. The receipts and expenditure are both estimated 
| at the same amount,—namely, £E10,440,000. The receipts 
are expected to be better by £205,000 than in the 
| Budget of 1897. The increase is justified by the actual 
| receipts of the past year. The Budget shows that ££440,000 


to the General Reserve Fund. The former fund now amounts 
This cannot be employed without the 
unanimous sanction of the Powers. The General Reserve, 
which amounts to £EH3,000,000, cannot be touched without 
the sanction of the Caisse of the Public Debt. Thus the 
Powers, in one capacity or another, have impounded nearly 
£6,000,000 of money urgently wanted for internal develop- 
ment, and are every year adding to this useless hoard. There 
never was so absurd a position. The firm is quite solvent, 
but the brokers once in remain in, and impound money which 
ought to be going into the business. In spite, however, of 
this criminal absardity, Egypt continues to flourish greatly 
under our rule. No one now believes in its supposed tempo- 
rary character, and hence men trade as confidently as in 
Singapore or Hong-kong. 


The Dreyfus epidemic is still raging in Paris, every day 
producing a new story, and some slander against a man 
previously not named. A whole faction believes that Captain 
Dreyfus was condemned by officers who knew him to be guilt- 
less, while another faction affirms that he was certainly guilty, 
but is protected by “a Jew Syndicate” which buys up the 
Press. According to one story, the German Emperoi 
telegraphed to M. Casimir-Périer his personal word of 
honour that Captain Dreyfus was innocent—which, if it were 
only true, would be final—while according to another the 
Government sacrificed the accused to prevent six hundred 
thousand Germans rushing into France. The latest general 
impression seems to be that Captain Dreyfus is innocent, 
and that Count Esterhazy, needing money, sold to the Govern- 
ment forged documents showing that the Jew Captain had 
betrayed secrets; but there is no evidence for this impression, 





except that Count Esterhazy was at the time a spendthrift. 
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There is to be a trial, but it awaits the evidence of Colonel 
Picquart, who was the head of a branch department of the 
“Intelligence,” and is on his way from Tunis to be cross- 
examined. His chambers in Paris have meanwhile been 
ransacked by the police. Till proof is furnished we impar- 
tially disbelieve all the stories, and disbelieving, are bound to 
say that as yet all that is certain is that a Court-Martial 
tried Captain Dreyfus, that it found him guilty, and that 
French officers have implicit confidence in Courts-Martial, 
because, by a law passed, we believe, under Louis Philippe, a 
commission in France is the officer’s “ property.” He cannot 
be dismissed except by a Court. 


The Chinese <2sign of the German Emperor is evidently 
quite serious. It is now admitted that Kiao-Chow has been 
occupied by a German squadron, with the intention 
either of keeping it, or, if Russia is irreconcilably 
opposed to that conclusion, of exchanging it for some 
equally favourable position. Prince Henry of Prussia, who 
would be Regent if the Emperor died before his sons 
were grown up, has been appointed i» command the fleet in 
Chinese waters, the force of Marines is to b« increased, and 
negotiations have becn opened with all the great Courts. It is 
said that Russia is not unfriendly, but that France is hostile, 
being of opinion that a Chinese naval station will inevitably 
lead toa great increase in the German Navy. That is, of 
course, the first object of the German Emperor, but it is by 
no means certain that he will succeed. The German masses 
as yet seem to believe that the great cost of a large Navy will 
certainly fall on them, while the profits of trade, besides being 
uncertain, will largely go to capitalists. I is remarkable that 
the ancient English argument that no King can use a fleet 
against his owa people does not impress the Germans. They 
see that the Army is quite sufficient to “maintain internal 
order.¥ 


The news from the Indian Frontier is still of the same un- 
satisfactory character. Sir William Lockhart is said to have 
resolved to change his base from Kohat to Peshawur, and 
has consequently organised a strong but lightly equipped 
column to march from Tirah to Bara. It is necessary to this 
march to reconnoitre a nearly unknown country, and on the 
22nd inst. a brigade under General Westmacott, but accom- 
panied by General Lockhart himself, was sent to Datoi, seven 
miles off, through a perfectly awful defile and network of freez- 
ing streams. They got there easily enough, though with a few 
casualties, but found Datoi useless, and retired on the 23rd, 
whereupon the clansmen swarmed up as usual, and the march 
back became a running fight which lasted for hours. We lost 
two officers and some thirty men killed and wounded. 
Observe as a marked fact in the telegrams that we are 
getting more and more dependent on the Sikhs and Ghoorkas, 
—a good thing while the fighting lasts, for the men love ex- 
citement and danger, but likely, when battle is done, to pro- 
duce talk in native lines. All Asiatics, even the best, have 
one incurable fault, they grow presumptuous in prosperity. 


This fresh outbreak of Plague in India is a very terrible 
thing. We havea letter before us written—not to us—by a 
native lady-doctor who is working hard in Surat. She says 
two-thirds of the population have fled, and life seems to be 
arrested among the other third. There is no trade, and no work 
for the poor, and entire streets are deserted. The disease has 
assumed a most virulent form, and is so horribly infectious 
that the men who carry the bodies to be buried die within 
twenty-four hours. In one case the death of thirty men could 
be traced to the carrying of a single corpse, each bearer 
becoming a centre of infection. There seems to be no cure 
and no remedy except burning infected quarters, to do which 
is to use ruin as a disinfectant. It should be added that in 
Surat this native lady accompanies every search-party, so 
that there can be no scandalous rumours as in Poona. The 
lady writes as if her heart were breaking, though her pluck 
must be most admirable. Going with an Indian search-party 
into plague-stricken houses must be appalling work, and she 
does it every day in the seven. 


On Saturday Sir H. H. Fowler made a long, and in parts 





admirable, speech to his constituents at Wolverhampton 
about the Indian Frontier War, We have said enough about 
it elsewhere, but may state here, just to keep up our record, ' 





iced 
that the first half of the speech was a cautious, even ginger} 
attempt to prove that in making a road to Chitral we ee 
faith with the mountain clans, and the second half i € 
most lucid and well-reasoned attack on the Forward poli a 
As regards the breach of faith, Sir Henry Fowler, in “8 
opinion, answers himself completely, and we can only re: ne 
that he did not confine himself to a defence of mi 
policy. It appears from a letter from Mr. A. Balfour published 
in Thursday’s Times that the question of breach of faith was 
never publicly raised by the Liberal Government in their 
correspondence with Lord Elgin, but that Sir H. Fowler did 
in a private telegram broach that topic to the Viceroy, who 
entirely refused to admit that any breach would be committed, 


Sir William Harcourt made four speeches at Dundee on 
Thursday last. In the first speech, acknowledging the pre. 
sentation of the freedom of the city, he assumed the character 
and manner of the distinguished statesman of an older and 
nobler day, wise, bland, moderate, and reminiscent. After 
telling a pleasant but not very important story of himself 
and Lord Russell, in which, characteristically enough, the 
narrator was the chief figure, he related a really excellent ance- 
dote of Lord John. Sir William Harcourt, “ with the hyper. 
critical impertinence of a young man,” asked of a passage in 
Walter Scott, “ What does it mean?” Lord John, with 
reminiscences of his earlier days, replied : “That is just the 
question that Lord Holland put to Scott, and Scott said: ‘ The 
critics have made so much nonsense of my sense that I will 
now leave them to make sense of my nonsense.’” “I com. 
mend,” added Sir William Harcourt, “that admirable maxim 
to the imitation of all critics, not only of poetry but of 
speeches as well.” Later onthenew Burgess gave his fellow. 
citizens some really excellent advice on matters of trade. 
After noticing the folly of those who think that “ by depriving 
other nations of the means to buy your goods you will finda 
better market,” Sir William pointed out that our traders 
ought to practise more than they do “the arts of solicita- 
tion,”—i.e., the art of getting at the customer by finding ont 
exactly what he wants and giving it to him. Sir William 
Harcourt always shows hard good sense on economic 
questions. 


During his second speech at the luncheon, and in his third 
speech at the Chrysanthemum Show, Sir William retained 
the manner appropriate to the genial, august statesman of 
Plantagenet lineage. At the political demonstration in the 
avening he appeared in a perfectly different moral costume, 
and he was once again the great party gladiator. He began 
by pointing out that the Liberal party were the real builders 
of the Empire. That is perfectly true. It was no doubt the 
policy of Lord Russell and Lord Grey, which allowed the 
Colonies to shape their own destinies, that made them strong 
and loyal. But the Liberal party to which Sir William 
referred is not the Home-rule party which Sir William 
Harcourt now leads. The old Liberal party always maintained 
the Empire by steadily refusing to repea) the Union and to 
create a Parliament in Ireland. Sir William went on to nail his 
political weathercock to the mast. He is quite as much for 
Home-rule, Local Veto, Disestablishment, aid to Labour, and the 
abolition of the veto of the Lords as ever he was. His attack 
on the Lords was very cleverly compounded of extracts from 
the former speeches of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, and 
Lord James. Mr. Chamberlain said of the House of Lords: 
“It has protected every abuse and sheltered every privilege. 
It has denied justice and delayed reform. It is irresponsible 
without independence, obstinate without courage, arbitrary 
without judgment, and arrogant without knowledge.” Mr. 
Goschen said of the Peers: “They are a permanent Con- 
servativeor High Tory Committee.” Lord James of Hereford 
described them as “an additional wing of the Carlton Club.” 
That is quite excellent as a Parliamentary “ score,” but doco 
it help on the solution of the problem in the very least ? 


On Wednesday, in the Town Hall, Birmingham, Mr. 
Chamberlain delivered his annual address to his constituents. 
The passage in which he dealt with the Army shows that Mr. 
Chamberlain has realised the essential conditions of the 
problem. After pointing out that our Army, though 1 
must be small, must also be specially well organised and 
equipped, he noted that the conditions of service must be 
made such as to attract the ordinary soldier, and he declared 
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ion of the Government to deal thoroughly with the 


, intent d 
bear matter. That is good hearing, and makes us regret 
that the duty of reorganising the Army is not in the hands of 


Mr. Chamberlain. He would not be afraid of doing bold and 
fir-reaching things, and these are what are wanted. After 
defending the agricultural policy of the Cabinet, and refuting 
the absurd notion that the Imperial grant in aid of rates had 
vone into the landlords’ pockets, he asked: “ Have you ever 
oa the pocket of a landlord? I do not believe you will find 
our relief at the bottom of it.” Mr. Chamberlain ended his 
speech by stating what the Government propose to do next 
Session. Besides Army reform, they intend to give Ireland 
local government, and to endow those of the London districts 
«bich may ask for them with municipal privileges. This, 
powever, is to be done without abolishing the County Council, 
which will remain to deal with needs common to the whole 


Metropolis. 


Lord Wentage, who as the head of the Wantage Com- 
mittee enjuyed an exceptional opportunity for acquiring 
information as to the conditions of Army service, writes an 
interesting letter to Thursday’s Times. His main object is to 
defend the present system. Practically his argument comes 
to this. The old long-service system was at the end only 
producing boys and gave us no Reserve. The present 
system may also only attract boys, but at least it gives us a 
Reserve of eighty thousand men. Let us, then, keep the 
short service and the Reserve, and get men instead of boys 
by greatly improving the conditions. Lord Wantage’s 
opinion must always be treated with great respect; but he 
does not meet the very serious allegation that under the 
present system the service in the Reserve is a most serious 
deterrent to enlistment among the very class we should like 
most to enlist. The best young men of the working class 
are disgusted with the Army by the spectacle of Reserve 
men reduced to the greatest possible straits to get a living. 
As Lord Wantage himself admits, we want to increase the 
attractions of the Army “ by showing the benefits accruing 
to those who have served in the ranks.” Important as it is to 
have a Reserve, it is still more important to have an Army. 
But is so-called long service, say twelve years with the 
colours, incompatible with the formation of a Reserve? 
Surely men are quite fit to be soldiers up to forty. At the 
end of his letter Lord Wantage makes a valuable suggestion, 
—that is, to offer men such varied terms of service “as may 
commend themselves to them; for instance, allowing a man 
to extend from year to year up totwelve years.” That is 
common-sense. Of one thing we are certain, we must think 
first of the efficiency of the men with the colours, and only 
after that has been secured of the Reserve. 


There is no end to the number of witty and agreeable 
speeches which Lord Rosebery is capable of producing. On 
‘Taesday he presided at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Historical Society, and delivered a most effective short 
address on Scottish history. One remark in it will come 
home to the hearts of every author and man of letters. Lord 
Rosebery described how in writing a preface to one of the 
historical coliections published by the Society he put in an 
extract which he had duly copied from a veracious authority. 
“But when I was challenged as to my authority I have never 
been able to put my hand on it from that day to this, or to 
find the pamphlet from which I extracted it.” That, said 
Lord Rosebery, is only one more confirmation of the in- 
valuable advice given by an aged sage to one who sought 
his guidance in life, “Always wind up your watch at 
night, and verify your quotations.” Who is_ there, 
except perhaps Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, who has 
uot got a most apt and telling passage in his head or 
his notebook which he dare not quote because he has 
not the faintest idea where it came from or who wrote 
it? It is much too good to be one’s own, yet even the most 
learned friend when he has it confided to him in private fails 
to discover its origin. In the afternoon of the same day 
Lord Rosebery acted as spokesman at a ceremony in the 
hall of the Students’ Union, when Dr. Masson—the author 
of the Life of Milton —was presented with his portrait, 
anl the Senatus with his bustin marble. Lord Rosebery 
contrived to confess that he had not read Professor Masson’s 
Steat work through, and yet managed to make the fact a 





compliment. That was a tour de force worthy of Lord 
Chesterfield. 


On Thursday Sir Michael Hicks-Beach took part in a debate 
on the reform of the House of Lords, held at the Oxford 
Union. In his speech, which was characteristically sensible, 
moderate, and unimaginative, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach pointed 
out that if there had been no House of Lords the Home-rule 
Bill would have been passed in 1893. But in 1895 it would 
have almost certainly been repealed by the new Parliament. 
The House of Lords, by vetoing great changes which were 
not clearly the will of the country, saved us from reaction. 
That is very true and very important. No nation moves 
along the path of reform with such a steady, unbroken pace 
as the English. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach denied that the 
House of Lords always obeyed the dictates of the Tory party. 
He had been behind the scenes, and knew something of the 
independence of the House of Lords. He could tell them 
that that independence very nearly brought about a 
Ministerial crisis in 1896, and that even a few months ago 
“there were anxious minds in the councils of the Govern- 
ment as to the course which the House of Lords might take 
upon a very important measure.” Sir Michael’s own pro- 
posals for reform were: more life Peers and the introduction 
of the elective system for the English Peers. At the proposal 
that Peers should be allowed, if they could find seats, to enter 
the House of Commons, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was very 
indignant. There spoke the great squire. The country 
gentlemen of old family and great position always look 
upon the notion as something utterly unsportsmanlike. Let 
the Peers keep to their own land, and not poach on other 
people’s preserves. 


London was on Friday week menaced with a conflagration. 
About 12 o’clock a fire was detected in Wells Street, City, in 
the warehouse of a dealer in ostrich feathers, and it spread 
through the clamps of warehouses of which Jewin Street is 
the centre, and raged for nearly twenty hours. More than 
forty engines and two-thirds of the Fire Brigade were em- 
ployed in suppressing it; but a hundred buildings were 
destroyed or gutted. St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, was 
injured, though not seriously, and property was,destroyed to 
the value, it is said, of two millions sterling. That is 
probably an exaggerated estimate, but the loss will exceed a 
million, and the greater part was not covered by insurance, 
the offices being as a rule responsible only for the actual 
buildings. They will not have to pay, we are told, more 
than half a million in all, a sum which they will not 
greatly feel. No lives were lost, though the Brigade risked 
themselves almost recklessly, and it is possible that 
the true lesson of the fire, which is the value of thick dividing 
walls, will be learned by builders. The theory in their 
minds is that the risks caused by unstable building are 
covered by insurance, which is true, but is not comfort to 
insurance stock-holders who may be ruined, or to the citizens 
of London who may be burned alive. 


The Times of Monday contains an interesting item of 
news from Cairo. Dr. Borchardt, who is helping to catalogue 
the contents of the Gizeh Museum, has just ascertained that 
a Royal tomb found last spring by Mr. De Morgan is that of 
King Menes, the founder of the First Dynasty. Up till now 
the existence of King Menes was regarded as more than 
doubtful by most Egyptologists. Now we may all see the 
calcined fragments of his body, and an ivory plaque found in 
the tomb, bearing the name used by the Pharaoh during 
his lifetime,—namely, Menes. This inscription shows that the 
hieroglyphic system of writing was already fully developed, 
and that Menes was entitled King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. After this we shall not be surprised to hear of King 
Arthur’s body being discovered at “lastonbury Tor. Menes 
is said to have been eaten by acrocodile. Some day a learned 
German will doubtless discover the marks of the teeth on the 
“calcined fragments of the body.” Meantime the reputation 
of Manetho—the high-priest of Heliopolis, who compiled a 
chronological history of Egypt for Ptolemy Philadelphus—as 
a veracious historian is more securely established than ever. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday, 113}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE SEIZURE OF KIAO-CHOW. 


E do not see why Great: Britain should mind the 
German seizure of Kiao-chow Bay. If Russia 
thinks, as is alleged, that her reversionary rights are 
interfered with, Russia is quite strong enough to defenc! 
them, and, as a rule, is quite prepared to do it. If Japan 
sees with regret the settlement of another European 
Power on the coasts of Northern China, let Japan protest, 
or, if it likes, do its best to blow the German fleet out of 
the water. It is no part of our national business to 
protect Russia unless we are bound by treaty to do it, or 
to provide against possible menaces to the maritime future 
of Japan, which is not, after all, the least aggressive or 
most unambitious of States. It is not even part of our 
business to protect China, though if Pekin were not what 
Pekin is we could imagine that very impressive moral 
arguments could be advanced upon that side. There is a 
certain cruelty in the way in which the great half- 
drowned whale is being sliced up by every crew that 
can get near enough to it to use its knives. Russia, France, 
Japan, Germany, everybody is having a cut, and the huge 
beast is too languid and fatigued even to spout. The 
Government of China is, however, too completely non- 
moral, too cruel, and too cowardly to excite the sympathy 
of the civilised world, and, at aJl events until it will do 
something for itself, it must be considered diplomatically 
a derelict, and left to any spoilers that may come. As 
for our own interests, we cannot see that they are 
sufficiently affected to justify intervention. The Germans 
are not invading or threatening the part of China which we 
should claim if the Empire were partitioned ; they are not 
the stronger, but the weaker, for a naval station so far from 
the centre of their resources; and as for any advantage to 
their trade, they have a right to get any advantages they 
can, provided they get them fairly. They would have no 
right, to use the most intelligible of illustrations, to buy 
concessions at Pekin by bribes to officials in order to keep 
us out; but if they think it profitable to undersell us, that 
is the ordinary struggle of commercial men. 

It is time that some one should speak out upon this 
matter. We detest the dog-in-the-manger policy which 
some of our statesmen regard as adroit, and which too 
many of our contemporaries are prepared on all occasions 
to support. We English have gone about the world for a 
century snapping up every position of vantage we can 
obtain, opening up new trade routes everywhere, and even 
conquering broad regions for the sake of trade, which, as 
we think, follows the flag, though France does not find it 
so, and then when any Power pursues the same policy we 
fall into fits of righteous indignation. What kind of 
moral right have we to say that Russia, wanting as she 
does to turn Siberia into a Canadian Dominion, shall 
not find a port of exit for her vast possession a little 
to the south of the ice-bound regions of the Siberian 
coast? How long should we be, if Canada had no 
port, before we made it a primary object of our policy 
to get one for her? Or what claims have we, who 
hold Hong-kong, Labuan, and Singapore, to declare 
that Germany, with her large Far Eastern trade, shall 
not have a port in which the warships necessary to 
protect that trade shall be refitted ? If anything that is 
ours is taken away or menaced, or if we are violently 
prevented from acquiring our fair share of influence or 
commerce, let us fight, and fight with our whole hearts ; 
but let us not give way to these unreasoning fits of 
jealousy and spite. We do not like Russia, as an auto- 
cratic State hostile to many of our just claims; but her 
rights are, and must be, precisely those which we claim 
for ourselves ; and so are those of the German Emperor, 
though he is not only hostile, but would dearly like, if he 
could only do it, to take away our splendid possession of 
South Africa. There is not a man in England who, if our 
Government while seeking reparation for the murder of 
Englishmen had seized Kiao-chow, would not have exulted 
in that “instance of energetic action,” and the fact that 
we have been anticipated does not alter either moral or 
international law. It may make it more necessary for us 
to reoccupy Chusan, or to select some still more advan- 
tageous position; but the only Power with right of pro- 
test or resistance is China herself. She is both injured 


|and insulted by the Emperor’s invasion without a 
declaration of war, and has a clear right to drive out his 
Marines if she can ; but she must protect herself. Whether 
any Power has any right to cut slices out of an Organised 
State in order to make itself stronger or to extend its 
trade is, of course, an arguable question; but most cer. 
tainly, unless we are prepared to affirm that China is 
civilised, the argument does not lie in our mouths. How 
did we come by our score of maritime cities scattered all 
over the world ? To object to German action in Kiao-chow, 











except upon grounds which would impeach our tenure of 
half our property—we got Bombay without violence, or 
menace, or ousting savages, and it is the only place we 
did so get—is to play the part of dog in the manger, and 
is unworthy alike of our reputation and our maritime 
supremacy. 

Whether the German Emperor is wise in making such 
a settlement so far away from his own dominions is g 
different matter. We should doubt it, though as a rule 
a nation, like an individual, knows its own business best, 
We take it that he has two principal objects. One is to 
facilitate an extension of German trade, without which, as 
he thinks, the Social Democratic party will become too 
formidable ; but it is uncertain whether the trade will be 
much facilitated. Germany may be able, if seated in 
Kiao-chow, to squeeze China a little more easily ; but she 
is already influential at Pekin, and already enjoys all the 
advantages of the most favoured nation. It is supposed 
that Kiao-chow—or Port William, as we suppose it will 
be called—will grow into a great city; but that is not 
certain, for trade does not like the German methods of 
interfering with liberty, and it is quite possible that the 
trade, like that of Tonquin, may fall into English hands. 
It is only a hope that Germany has obtained, and for it 
the Emperor has incurred bitter resentment in Russia, a 
secular difficulty with China, and probably a quarrel with 
the financiers of the world, whose hold over Chinese 
Customs duties will be very roughly interfered with. 
His second object, no doubt, is to commit his Parliament 
to a large outlay on the Fleet. ‘Here,’ he will say, ‘is a 
position of great advantage which my energy has 
acquired for you; but to keep it I must have cruisers, 
and for those cruisers you must pay.’ It is a subtle 
argument most adroitly addressed to the German 
love of position and the German desire for profit- 
able trade, and if it succeeds William II. must be 
recognised as a master in a certain kind of statecraft; but 
suppose it fails. Then the Emperor will either have to 
quit Kiao-chow, or to hold it as a most expensive, yet 
scarcely defensible, seaport-town eight thousand miles 
from Germany, and in no way formidable to the states- 
men of Pekin. And he may fail, for though Germans 
are patriotic, they are desperately afraid of fresh taxation ; 
they doubt whether they can compete with Great Britain 
upon her own element, and in a contest of purses; and 
they are not sure that the “ world-wide” policy of their 
Sovereign will bring them anything except new reasons 
why the control of the Empire cannot be trusted to any 
representative body. It is not for foreigners to prophesy 
on such a subject, but we should be little surprised if the 
seizure of Kiao-chow deepened the distrust of his people 
in their active-eminded master’s power of selecting good 
objects for his obviously far-reaching ambition. It would 
be a wonderful thing to build a railway to Mars; but 
would sensible people fond of their cash be likely to 
subscribe ? 





THE BLEATING OF THE RADICAL FLOCK. 


si I MUST follow them, for I am their leader,” said the 

unfortunate Jacobin, who saw that the mob to 
which he was attached was going to take action on its own 
account. The Radical leaders would only be too happy 
to adopt this definition of leading and to follow their 
followers. There has been, however, a very serious: 
obstacle in their way. The followers have been standing 
stock still instead of moving on and showing their guides 
the path. Like a herd of sheep at a cross-roads they have 
been swaying to this side and that, and moving round and 
round, but never getting any forwarder or giving any 
clear indication which route they preferred. Face to face 
with this difficulty of finding out whether their followers 
wanted to be led up the airy mountain to the frozen deserts 








of Socialism, or down the rushy glen into the great peat 
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bog of Home-rule, some of the younger leaders hit upon 
the device of asking the sheep themselves with what 
sauce they would like to be eaten,—or, in other words, 
whether they wanted to go anywhere, and if so, where. 
That is, a month or two ago the Political Committee of 
the National Liberal Club issued a circular to the Liberal 
and Radical Associations asking them “ whether distinct 
and specific issues should be raised by the party of 
rogress with a view to the next Parliamentary election, 
and if so, what these issues should be.” The answers 
received by the Committee constitute a truly wonder- 
ful body of political doctrine. It is a veritable concert 
of “bleats” that proceeds from the unhappy sheep of the 
Radical and Liberal party. Just as when a herd of sheep 
are bleating together one distinguishes the shrill bleat of 
an angry and aggressive sheep, the deep, hoarse bleat 
of some old sheep who is a pedant and a doctrinaire, 
and the bleat of the sentimental old ewe who is calling 
to her lambs not to be so naughty and quarrelsome, so 
in the great pastoral symphony of the Liberal and 
Radical Associations one detects quite clearly the voices 
of the young stalwarts, of the wary old wirepullers, 
and of the enthusiasts who are for universal philanthropy, 
no beer, female suffrage, and penal taxes on the rich. 


It is needless to say that out of this innocent babble of 


the flock no real demand for any clear and definite | 


jine of policy arises. There is no demand which a 
leader could possibly take up, and say: ‘ Well, my lads, 
if this is what you want, I will show you how to get it.’ 
Instead of definite demands there are arguments, instead 
of ashort, clear policy there is a heap of embryo Bills, 
some of them mutually destructive, and all of them 


intended rather to help on a party triumph than to | 
advance a great cause or principle. For example, the | 


programme which has been pieced together out of the 
general bleat professes to recommend as the sine qud non 

a thorough reform of the legislative machine. Parlia- 
ment is to be democraticised by a wide and far-reaching 
scheme of electoral reform. That is excellent in theory, 
but when it comes to practice the Radicals recommend 
only those reforms which they think will help their own 

party. All those which they think might be injurious in 

a party sense are passed over, though they are in reality 

absolutely essential if judged from the true democratic 

standpoint. They recommend “an alteration in electoral 

and registration law which would secure (a) the abolition 

of plural voting; (6) all elections on the same day; 

(c) payment of Members of the House of Commons and 

of the returning officers’ expenses from public funds; 

(d) residential term of qualification for the Parliamentary 

franchise to be reduced to a maximum of three months, 

the qualification to be irrespective of the nature and 

value of the occupancy, or the receipt of Poor-law relief, 

or change of residence during the qualifying period 

within a borough or county; (e) an electoral register 

to be prepared and kept up to date by a public 

official at the public expense.” They are silent on the far 

greater electoral scandal, the inequality of voting power 

which belongs to different electoral areas. It may be con- 

trary to the democratic principle that Jones should vote in | 
the borough where his office is situated, and also in the 
county where he has built his villa, but that anomaly is 
nothing as compared with the fact that a man in Newry | 
or Galway has eight or nine times the voting power that 
he has in Wandsworth. Yet this is not mentioned, 
because “One vote one value” would help the Unionists. 
Just imagine the old-fashioned Radicals saying that 
the rotten-borough system must be maintained in cer- 
tain selected areas because the wirepullers declared 
that it was to the party interest to do so. Yet that 
1s what the modern Radicals are doing. To clamour 
for an application of the democratic principle to the 
Legislature, and never allude to the fact that though 
London and Ireland are about equal in population, London 
has forty Members less than Ireland, is a feat of political 
impudence so astonishing that it seems almost incredible. 
Yet such is the case. Apparently not a single Radical or 
iberal Association was struck by the fact that under a 
democratic system toy townlets like Newry ought not to 
possess as much electoral power as what are in reality 
great and populous cities. But in truth Mr. Pecksniff 
*ppears to have had a very large share in putting the pro- 
gramme into shape. Just consider the following items in 
the list of miscellaneous—“ aspirations,” we suppose we 








! 

must call them, supplied by the Radical Associations :— 
“(6) Such an adjustment of the relations between capita) 
and labour as would put an end to antagonism by securing 
a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. (8) A more 
| generous outlay in libraries, parks, public baths, and all 
_ such objects as would collectively benefit the community.” 
| The statement of such commonplaces as these—truisms 
| which might be accepted by every man in the country, 
Unionist or Home-ruler—would be comic if it were not 
rather nauseous. Not otherwise did Mr. Pecksniff state, 
as if they were his private property, the commonplaces of 
good conduct. “ Mercy and Charity, Charity and Mercey— 
| not unholy names, I hope.” When, however, the Radical 
| and Liberal Associations get to the two last items of their 
| programme they outdo themselves. Here the wirepuller 
| shows his hand completely, and deftly weaves together a 
whole set of contradictory ideas. Many Radicals are for 
Imperial expansion and a strong foreign policy; many 
more are, before all things, for the policy of peace 
/and no aggression. Again, some Liberals want female 
| suffrage, while others detest it. With consummate 
'skill two “planks” are constructed which will please 
| equally, or at any rate not annoy too much, the Radica} 
Jingoes and the Manchester men, the friends and the 
/enemies of female suffrage :—“(12) Our foreign policy 
and armaments to be based upon maintaining the 
| integrity of the Empire, no aggressive action to be taken 
| with regard to territories beyond its limits, security 
| under the British flag against every form of forced labour, 
irrespective of race or colour, and a firm refusal to join 
with any Government to prevent men struggling to be 
free from securing their emancipation from tyranny. (13) 
Extension of the franchise to women is advocated by 
women’s associations. It appears, however, that the pre- 
vailing opinion is averse to making it a party question, 
inasmuch as the proposal is approved or disapproved 
irrespective of party lines.” But though as electioneer- 
ing this may be magnificent, it is not the stuff which wins 
battles. The Radical party will win, if it wins at all, as 
a forlorn hope wins,—i.e, by knowing exactly what it 
wants to do, and going straight for it. How could a 
forlorn hope charge to victory on such orders as those 





| disclosed in Sections 12 and 13 of the newest and latest 


| Radical programme ? It is not guarded insincerities like 
| these which win the men’s hearts and make them resolved 
| to do and dare greatly for their cause. 


Only in one single instance have the Radicals dared to 

be bold, but, unfortunately, it is a demand which they will 

| never get their leaders to look at. They have inserted 
|a clause in the programme declaring that there must 
| be “a clear understanding that no Liberal Govern- 
ment will assume office unless it receive the assurance of 
having powers to create, if necessary, a number of Peers 
sufficient to break down any resistance on the part of the 
Upper House to the limitation of its legislative powers.” 
In other words, no Liberal Ministry is to accept office at 
the Queen’s hand unless she will pledge herself to create 
Peers should a conflict take place between the two Houses. 
A better device for keeping the Liberal party permanently 
out of office we cannot conceive. No doubt the demand 


' would be effective if the country, as a whole, hated the 


Lords and were determined to crush them, but under exist- 
ing conditions the thing is ridiculous. In the first place, 
you could never, when it came to the point, induce Sir 
William Harcourt or Lord Rosebery to propose such 
a pledge. The notion would never get beyond the Private 
Secretaries. When Sir William Harcourt was sent for he 
would be begged, politely but firmly, not to mention the 
matter to the Queen in any shape or form, as after the most 
anxious consideration she had come to the conclusion that 
her position in the Constitution would absolutely forbid her 
to pledge herself beforehand. The Sovereign’s first duty to 
the nation was to remain unpledged. She had the greatest 
confidence in the new advisers she was summoning, she 
would treat them with the fullest loyalty and confidence, 
and she would, no doubt, take their advice on each point 
as it arose, as she always had done; but to give any 
pledge as to what she would do in a hypothetical case was 
impossible. Then Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues 
would have to consider whether they would go in on the 
old terms, or refuse office and so force a Dissolution, and. 
a conflict in which the cry would be: “Is the Queen, 
who has never once tried to impose her will on the nation, 
but has always been absolutely loyal to her people and to 
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the laws, the best judge of what the Constitution requires 
of her; or are a set of Ministers, many of whom were not 
even born when the Queen was on the throne and acting 
on the advice of such men as Melbourne and Peel, the 
Duke of Wellington and Lord Russell? Why should 
Sir William Harcourt force the Queen to do what even 
Mr. Gladstone never asked her to do? The Queen 
has not refused, and never will refuse, to bow to the 
clearly expressed will of the people; she merely re- 
fuses to bind herself beforehand.” If we mistake not, the 
party of pledges to order would have very little chance of 
carrying the country. Depend upon it, the only way of 
effectively raising the House of Lords question is to pro- 
pose total abolition. That would be a really democratic 
measure, and one intelligible to the people. To propose to 
abolish its veto, as does the Radical programme, and to 
leave the House of Peers as a sort of political derelict, may 
suit the party exigencies of the moment, but it will never 
receive the assent of the country. It is conceivable that the 
country, if it were to get into a really radical mood, might 
abolish the House of Lords—after an ad hoc Dissolution 
the Queen would not refuse to make Peers, and the Peers, 
knowing this, would agree to their own destruction—but 
that it will alter the constitution of the House of Lords 
only just so far as is deemed useful by the Radical wire- 
pullers is a ridiculous opinion. The Radical programme, 


then, leaves the Opposition as badly off for a policy as ever. | 


| 


It is the old tune of “ Lead, dear followers, lead us onward, 
to the lands you think you see,” with a few variations, 
nothing more. Meantime the country waits for a man 
and a policy, and sees neither. Of course they will come 
in time ; but that must be a poor consolation to those who 
see the Liberal party drifting backwards in the tide 
almost a wreck, and with the crew dazed, mutinous, or 
distracted. 





SIR H. H. FOWLER ON THE FRONTIER WAR. 


| bee speech of Sir Henry Fowler on Indian Frontier 

policy is a singular illustration of a great difficulty, 
perhaps the greatest difficulty, in the way of controlling 
foreign dependencies through a central Parliament. The 
Parliament is guided by parties, the parties must contend 
with each other, and if the contention is about the de- 
pendencies, good policy is sacrificed to the exigencies of 
party warfare. Sir Henry Fowler was Secretary for India 
ander the late Administration, and, by the testimony of 
opponents as well as friends, he made a very good one. It 
was rather strange that it should be so, for he had never 
been in India, he had been trained to quite other work, 
and he was supposed to be full of Radicalism, that is, of 
a system of thought which should—though we are bound 
to say it often does not—incapacitate a man for governing 
from above. The fact, however, is unquestionable; the 
ci-devant Nonconformist Radical solicitor made a most 
excellent Great Mogul. Sir Henry Fowler has the power 
of reconciling a multitude of arguments, and so arriving 
at a definite conclusion, which, when once reached, he has 
the will and nerve to act upon, even in the face of an 
apparently hostile House of Commons. All these qualities 
are displayed in the latter half of the present speech. Had 
that half stood alone we should have described it as past 
all question the best account of the Forward and the 
Standfast policies, and the best argument for the second 
of them which had ever been delivered. No one who 
reads it will question that Sir H. Fowler clearly under- 
stands the problems at issue, and few will doubt that 
the second policy, often so roughly condemned as that of 
men who do not understand the necessities of empire, is 
at all events a reasonable one. The whole case could not 





be better summed up than in his short but admirable | 


illustration. 
you and the enemy. Why remove that Switzerland ? 
That is the case against the Forward party, as we think 
the final case, in a nutshell; and as the meaning of that 
epigram filters down into the public mind we have no 
doubt of the ultimate response. Indeed, the response 
has come, for Sir William Lockhart has offered terms 
which, though two of the details are trivial or vexatious— 
what do we want with a handful of rupees or a few cases 
of breechloading rifles ?—might be accepted by defeated 
Swiss mountaineers without humiliation. 


_ Unfortunately, Sir H. Fowler, besides being a statesman, | stl 
is also a Parliamentarian, and your true Parliamentarian |! whom it appears as a call to what in Christian countries 


You have a mightier Switzerland between | 





—— 


is never happy when he has only obtained acceptance fo 
his policy. He must also show, or think that he v toad 
that his opponents were either idiots or dishonourable 
persons, or at all events politicians in whom no confidence 
can be reposed. The first half of his speech, therefore 
poisons all the remainder, and will, we fear, rouse such a 
degree of party animosity thateven the Standfast polic 
itself will be in danger of being condemned. Gir Rew 
Fowler will have it that in keeping Chitral and makin 
a road to it we broke faith with the tribes on the route 
and that because we broke faith therefore tribes not on 
the route rose in wrath to preserve an independence which 
was not, and is not even now, so much as threatened. [t 
would be easy to answer the allegation in other ways, and 
Lord Northbrook, a passed Viceroy, a determined opponent 
of the Forward policy, and an exceptionally, even rigidly, 
upright man, has so answered it; but in truth no answer 
is required outside Sir Henry Fowler’s own speech, 
Throughout the first and controversial half of it there 
run an opinion and an admission. The opinion jig 
that Lord Elgin is a very good Viceroy, a ruler “ fo 
whom he entertained the deepest respect;” and the 
admission is that the policy of retaining Chitral and 
|making the road was, from first to last, Lord Elgin’s— 
overruled by Lord Rosebery’s Government, but accepted 
by Lord Salisbury’s. It was Lord Elgin who proposed 
that the road should be made and. Chitral retained, Lord 
Elgin who was overruled on grounds of general policy— 
| admirably, and, as we think, unanswerably, stated in the 
| speech—Lord Elgin who regretted the Liberal Cabinet's 
decision, and Lord Elgin who accepted the Conservative 
reversal of the Liberal judgment and acted on it with cordial 
pleasure. If Lord Elgin was so wrong upon the point of 
honour, why does Sir H. Fowler so respect him ? Clearly, as 
indeed he himself intimates, because there was no point of 
honour in the matter at all, but only a conflict of opinions, 
Then why all this fuss about a matter which, if it is a 
matter of judgment, is included and involved in the 
general difference between the two policies ? The answer 
is patent to every politician,—Because Members of the 
House of Commons, who usually leave Indian questions to 
Indian administrators, think themselves judges of any 
point of honour, and will enjoy on that subject heated 
denials, confirmations, and polemical debate in general. 
As statesman Sir H. Fowler is opposed to the Forward 
policy as a rash and expensive enlargement of British 
responsibilities; but as Parliamentarian he thinks it 
better to take his stand upon a charge of breach of faith, 
which the Viceroy, whom he respects, thinks no breach at 
all, and to which in his public instructions he himself did 
not allude. 

But, says Sir H. Fowler—and he has plenty ol 
“ public opinion” behind him in askiug the question— 
if the making of the road did not cause the uprising, 
what did? Just so his forbears would have asked, 
“Tf our sins did not cause the earthquake, what did?” 
An emotion either of religious fanaticism, or hate to the 
European, or hope as to a chance of plunder, swept through 
the tribes, just as an emotion sweeps through Paris, and 
with the same result, of creating in all men a desire to do 
something furious, and find a good big victim. We our- 
selves believe that the emotion was “ religious,” as some 
Mahommedans understand religion, they believing that 
the head of Islam had just conquered the infidels of 
Europe; but to this Sir H. Fowler makes a funny reply, 
the only morsel of his speech which shows want of com- 
prehension of the conditions of life in Asia. The 
Mussulman Princes, he says, remained loyal, and the 
Mussulmans of India were unmoved, wherefore it 1s 
clear that there was no Mussulman excitement. Did he 
ever know a Prince who was sincerely fanatic, or who would 
not punish Bishop or Moollah or Phoongye for being 
relizious out of season? The Government of India, we 
may remark, is not of his opinion as to general Mussulman 
excitement, as he will find on further inquiry, but took 
certain very stringent precautions; but we will assume 








_with him that there was none, and what then? Does he 


really believe that Cameronians must be tranquil because 
other Christians are? There are Mussulmans to whow 
the law of their creed represents itself as a code 
by which to regulate the actions of daily and ordinary 
life, which is, of course, peaceful life. There are 
Mussulmans, not numerous perhaps, but still existing, t 
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we regard as the saintly life, a life of pious thought 
proken only by acts of worship and benevolence. And 
there are Mussulmans to whom the central dogma of the 
greed is war with the infidel, who are intermittently 
“@hazis,” men “to carnage and the Koran given, who 
think through unbelievers’ blood lies the directest path 
to heaven.” The clansmen of the frontier belong to the 
last division. They really think that heaven will one day 
give them victory over the infidel; and as heaven had 
‘yen it in the Mediterranean, why should it not give it 
under the shadow of the White Range? So they “ went 
Ghazi.” That is, we believe, the secret of the recent 
movement, and is one of the hundred reasons for not 
tryiag to rule those who are liable to such emotions; but 
we admit there is no certainty. It is difficult enough to 
discover what will move the British public, but to follow 
the emotions of clansmen in the Himalayas is beyond the 

wer of civilised men. The very utmost we can do is 
to see that we, who are responsible for ourselves and not 
for them, give them no just cause of offence, and then, 
if they persist in killing us, whip them back into quiet 
with Maxims and explosive shells. It is not our duty to 
regulate our conduct by their fancies, nor have we, if we 
wished to enter upon that endless task, the power of 
doing it. All we can do, or shall do if we are wise, is to 
wrap ourselves in our scientific armour and stand aside 
quietly watching till they come to a better mind. 





THE NECESSITY FOR A COUNTY COUNCIL. 


E are glad to note that Mr. Ritchie in his speech 
at Croydon on Tuesday formally disavowed any 
intention on the part of the Government to get rid of 
the London County Council. We never believed in the 
existence of any such intention, but it is a matter for con- 
gratulation that the misunderstanding based on a passage 
in Lord Salisbury’s speech should have been so promptly 
put an end to. The Prime Minister, said Mr. Ritchie, 
had been charged with a determination to “smash” the 
London County Council. ‘“ Lord Salisbury never meant 
and never said anything of the kind. He did not believe 
that in the mind of Lord Salisbury or any member of his 
Government was any such design contemplated, nor would 
any one of them be a party to such a transaction.” Our 
general belief in the good sense of the Government would 
have been sufficient to make us sure that no attempt to 
“smash” the County Council was intended; but there was 
even a stronger reason for incredulity in regard to the 
alleged scheme. No sane body of men could contemplate 
the destruction of the London County Council, for the 
very good reason that the moment it was destroyed it 
would be necessary to put another and similar body in its 
place. No one destroys an institution which must be 
replaced next day. 
It may be worth while to point out why it is impossible 
to get on without something in the nature of a London 
County Council, and why no scheme for breaking up 
London into ten or a dozen autonomous municipalities 
can possibly succeed. There are two chief reasons,—one 
financial and the other administrative. The first reason 
why you could not set up a dozen Birminghams in 
london is that such a scheme must break down 
fnancially. Financial autonomy, though possible for 
Birmingham, is not possible for Brixton. Such an arrange- 
ment would mean that the poorer of the new munici- 
palities would simply perish under the burden of their 
tates. Imagine Battersea or Lambeth left to fry in their 
own fat, or rather lean. You would have the rates in one 
quarter of the town fifteen shillings in the pound, and in 
another only four or five. But trade, as fast as it could, 
Would be sure to leave the overrated for the underrated 
areas, and hence the poverty of the poor districts would 
hove every day to get more and more intensified. The 
story of local finance in London shows a perpetual 
tendency towards the equalisation of rates over the whole 
a _To reverse this process would be to bring about a 
nancial revolution. London, in spite of its size, is, and 
yg remain, a single entity. There are a few survivals 
; a time when this was not so, but they will have to dis- 
the at? not be revived. A very little thought will show 
ri surdity of imagining that London could be split up 
Re a series of financial water-tight compartments. No one 
would dream of taking a city like Liverpool and splitting 


cipalities, making one out of the business centre, another 
out of the residential quarter, and a third out of. the 
quarter of mean streets. Every one would see at once 
the absurdity and impracticability, not to say.the unfair- 
ness, of such a plan, and would declare it to be impossible. 
It is no less absurd and impracticable to propose that 
London should be divided into a number of independent 
towns, each with its private financial system. ndon,. 
therefore, must have a common purse and a common 
financial system. But to admit this is virtually to admit 
that London must have a County Council, and, since 
power follows the purse, a Council armed: with large 
powers. Even if the Council were to be nothing but the 
Treasury of London it would wield vast powers. Any 
body which raises millions a year and apportions them 
among various claimants is sure to be possessed of great 
authority. Power runs like water downhill to those who 
hold the purse. The first scandal or muddle perpetrated 
by the body which receives the money from the central 
body creates a cry which no one can withstand: “ Don’t 
pay them all that money again without making sure that. 
they will use it properly.” Inspection, the right of inter- 
ference, the necessity for submitting all newschemes with an 
estimate, follow step by step, until at last the body which is 
nominally only a strong-box obtains a veto on the greater 
part of the administration. Thus, if we were to abolish 
the County Council to-morrow, and to put in its place the 
absolutely necessary central financial body, that body 
would very soon reappear as the County Council. That 
is the financial reason why there must be a Council for 
London, and why it must, and will, have large powers. 


The administrative reasons for the existence of a London 
County Council are just as strong. Decentralise as you 
will—and per se decentralisation is always a good policy— 
you will always find when you have continuous streets 
and pavements, and a continuous traffic flowing through 
them, and continuous lines of houses, that there are a hun- 
dred things which, though they could be done in theory 
locally by a dozen sub-municipalities each acting separately 
are much better done by a central body. The argument, 
-—‘‘ Why have a dozen bad and badly paid inspectors 
when one head inspector and three good sub-inspectors,. 
all well paid, would save London a thousand a year and 
be much more efficient,” is an almost irresistible argument, 
and it is one which is continually cropping up. When 
men or bodies are working side by side under the pressure 
of acommon public opinion, “ clubbing together to get the 
thing done properly” is a notion never far off. But clubbing 
together means in a great city putting the matter in 
question into the hands of the central body. Thus ad- 
ministrative efficiency would in many things act like the 
financial considerations of which we have spoken to re- 
create the County Council were it ever to be abolished. 
As we have said, then, it is absurd to talk about smashing 
or destroying the County Council. A central body for 
finance and for those administrative purposes which can 
best be carried out by common action is bound to exist in 
London. But what is such a body but the London 
County Council ? 

But though we feel this fact so strongly we do not wish 
for a moment to declare that the present County Council 
has got exactly the powers and duties it ought to have. 
In some things we think it has too much power, in others 
too little. Again, we think that its administration may be 
too centralised, and that some of the work it now does 
directly might be handed over to sub-bodies to be carried 
out by them, the Council merely acting the part of a 
Local Government Board, and seeing that the work was 
properly done. Again, we see no reason why the Vestries 
should not be made bodies of greater dignity, and so 
possibly be rendered more attractive to the public eye. 
Vestry and vestryman are not words of good omen, and we 
should not object to seeing them depart. Again, we see no 
reason why the head of the sub-municipality of St. Pancras 
or of Kensington should not be called a Mayor as well 
as a Chairman. So long as he is not the head of an 
autonomous community, let him be as dignified as possible. 
Such a change might, indeed, help on the similar change, 
which we desire to see, under which the Chairman of the 
County Council will become the Lord Mayor of all London 
and the inheritor of the civic traditions now accidentally 
confined to a single square mile of this great city, which, 
whether we live in St. James’s or St. Giles’s, in St. George’s 
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London, one and indivisible. We live in London, think 
of ourselves as Londoners, and are citizens of London, 
whatever Gog and Magog may say, and hence it is only 
reasonable and consistent with the facts that London’s civic 
traditions should spread over the whole Metropolis. That 
the scheme for improving the government of London which 
is to be introduced next Session will let all Londoners 
share in the traditions preserved for them by the City is, 
of course, not to be expected ; but short of this we see no 
reason why the Government should not introduce a useful 
and workable, though unsensational measure. That such is 
their actual intention we cannot doubt. Mr. Ritchie’s words 
indicate that the Government will take powers to give 
municipal dignity to certain districts, or groups of districts, 
and that they will enable the County Council to delegate 
some of its present powers to the new districts. We can- 
not, of course, pledge ourselves to any scheme till we see 
its details, but in itself there is nothing unreasonable in 
sucha proposal. Lord Salisbury’s scheme, said Mr. Ritchie, 
was, in fact, “the completion of the original plan, which 
would leave the London County Council intact, as he 
believed the people of London desired it to be.” In plain 
words, the Government are not going to knock their heads 
against a brick wall, or refuse to recognise the physical fact 
that London is one town, though a very big one, and 
must in many particulars be administered as a single 
entity. 





COUNT GOLUCHOWSKI ON THE TRANS. 
OCEANIC DANGER. 


HE remarkable sentences with which the Austrian 
Chancellor ended his speech of Saturday to the 
Delegations have naturally created much discussion,— 
most of it, we fear, not very nutritive. Count Goluchowski 
had been speaking of the new entente with Russia in 
reference to Turkish affairs as a guarantee of peace, and 
as a final demonstration of the importance of peace to 
Europe gave a sketch of what he believed to be the 
coming danger of the twentieth century. The “very 
existence” of the European peoples would, he believed, 
be staked upon their power to defend themselves by 
fighting shoulder to shoulder against “ Transoceanic 
competition.” He went into no details, and the jour- 
nalists, therefore, of the different countries are treating 
his utterance as a mystical text, obviously of importance, 
but requiring further interpretation. The Austrian, say 
one set of commentators, is menacing America. No, say 
another set, he is endorsing William II.’s view, and Mr. 
Pearson’s view, about the ‘ Yellow Peril.” Not so, com- 
ments a third set, he is only hinting that if the British 
Empire binds itself together by a new Zollverein the 
Continent must federate itself for a war of tariffs, or even 
a more dangerous war, a view which, being favoured by 
a momentary temper of suspicion that has developed 
itself among our people, finds much acceptance in this 
country. We do not believe any of these explanations. We 
think that Count Goluchowski was referring to a danger 
much less visionary, and which presses at this moment 
very sharply both on Germany and on Austria-Hungary, 
the danger that just at the moment when Transoceanic 
competition, aided in one way by high American tariffs, 
threatens the artisans of Middle Europe, the excessive 
production of cereals and of meat in America, Argentina, 
India, and even Australia, threatens the remaining 
workers who are employed in agriculture. It is held all 
over Middle Europe that if universal Transoceania is 
allowed to send thither food freely, the production of food 
on European conditions will presently cease to be profit- 
able, as indeed is already the case on all but the most fertile 
land. The whole body of landlords will be ruined, and even 
the peasantry will be flung back to that stage of civilisation 
in which men eat what they grow, clothe themselves in 
their own wool and flax, and are incapable of commerce 
because they have nothing which they can offer in payment 
for goods. ‘This danger all Continental Governments 
seem agreed must be met as it has been met in England, 
by a vast extension of manufactures,—that is, of making 
goods which mankind wants, clothes first of all, through 
millions of skilled labourers, whom the cheapness of 
food enables to live comfortably. But just as this 
conclusion is reached comes news that America will 
enter the competition and refuse to be a market any 
Longer, while the whole of Asia, where the human race 





is accustomed to live on little, is stirring itself to see 
whether it cannot manufacture all the goods it wants 
or, indeed, all goods whatever, at very low rates, [t 
probably can. As regards clothing it certainly can, ag 
Lancashire already feels, and the position of Europe 
for the moment is, therefore, this. Its artisang may in 
the twentieth century have insufficient work, while itg 
agriculturists can grow neither farinaceous food nor 
flesh food—their only possible occupation—at an eyen 
reasonable profit. Transoceania, considered as a whole 

will at once feed Europe, and, as regards all staple 
industries, undersell it. That, says Count Goluchowski, 
is the outlook for the twentieth century now coming so 
rapidly upon us; and what is Europe to do to meat 
such a condition of affairs, which “threatens the yer 

existence of her peoples”? Clearly, to begin with, he 
suggests, she must combine, or she will be overwhelmed 
in detail, not by armies, but by the extinction or the 
profitlessness of industries without which she cannot live. 
She must adopt a protective system of some kind, and to 
accomplish that she must remain at peace. 

Count Goluchowski, as we had recent occasion to point 
out, is an abler man than the British world has as yet had 
an opportunity of perceiving, and it is more than possib'e 
that he is also a far-sighted one, while the facts which 
alarm him are patent to all economists and all Chancellors 
of Exchequers; but to make his prophecy of other than 
rhetorical value, he should have told us more distinctly 
what form he thinks the “defence” of Europe should 
assume. The great probability is that nothing effective 
can be done by Governments at all, and that economic 
safety for Europe—in other words, the means of supporting 
her increasing population—must be sought in a totally 
different direction. We do not suppose that the Austrian 
Chancellor thinks it possible to prevent America, India, 
Argentina, and other producing countries from exporting 
food, for Britain needs food, and America wishes to sell 
food. That would be to meet the united Anglo-Saxon race 
in arms for its existence, and is too big a job for any 
coalition whatever to undertake; and without prohibiting 
production what can a “combined Continent” do? It 
might, no doubt, prohibit the import of food; but if it 
does food will be dear, and it is the dearness of food in 
Europe which makes Asia dangerous in the manufacturing 
competition. And it might also prohibit Transoceanic 
manufactures from coming in; but if it does both things 
it will cut up trade by the roots, and have nobody to buy 
and sell with except Continental Europeans, who cannot, 
on the hypothesis, maintain themselves without external 
commerce. “Taking in one another’s washing” is 
not trade. Failing these two devices, both of which 
have so far proved unsatisfactory, what is Count 
Goluchowski going to do? He can hardly offer a bounty 
on everything that Continental peoples produce, as 
Germany and France do on beetroot, for no Treasury 
could bear the expense, and no people would pay the 
necessary taxes. Then what is to be done? The truth 
is there is nothing to be done except to bear competi- 
tion in patience, using, so far as may be, the superior 
intelligence of European captains of Labour, machinists, 
and inventors until success in the competition develops 
among Asiatics new wants, a higher rate of wages, and a 
greater reluctance to work excessive hours. Asiatics like 
ease and plenty and luxury like everybody else. It 18 
quite true, as Count Goluchowski sees, that the world’s 
industry is going to be pooled, and that this places 
Europe for a moment at a disadvantage, especially as 
regards agriculture; but the process is a natural one, a0 
cannot be prevented. As soon as it is complete, and com- 
merce is free, each country will produce what it 1s best 
qualified to produce; and we may rely on it that Europe, 
with its superior energy and brain, and habit of organtsa- 
tion, will not be left hopelessly lagging in the race. Sim- 
plicity of life is not everything in industrial organisation 
any more than in political, and on the political side 
Europe has shown herself an easy winner. 

That the economic question is to come to the front we 
entirely believe, and indeed Count Goluchowki’s speec 
is sufficient evidence of the fact. If there was a country 
which, as it seemed, stood outside that question, it was 
Austria-Hungary, which, unlike Germany, is fertile, whic 
is thinly populated for its culturable area, and in whic 





land is easily accessible to all who want it; yet it is the 


| Chancellor of Austria who, looking into the future, dis- 
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cerns, a8 he thinks, that of all problems the eccnomic is 
becoming the most pressing. He is, in fact, as much 
frightened by the spread of Anarchist and Social- 
Democratic opinions—the root of which is distress—as 
the German Ewperor is, and as much disposed to believe 
that Europe must “ defend ” itself, or it will suffer some 
unknown catastrophe endangering its “ very existence.” 
His utterance is a very curious sign of the times, and of 
a trend of opinion which may before long produce large 
political consequences. Austria has no tropical colonies, 
and no wish to acquire any—she stood deliberately aside 
from the partition of Africa—but if Austrian states- 
men dread poverty for their Empire, and are seriously 
afraid of Transoceanic competition, they will look with 
very hungry eyes towards Salonica and the swift and 
Jeasant route for Asiatic trade which the Augean might 
afford. Prince Bismarck is a great statesman, and it was 
he who declared that the path of the Hapsburgs would 
one day take them to the Kast. 





PRETERNATURAL SUSPICION. 


HE fundamental characteristics of a nation are never 
obliterated. They may be modified in the course of 
ages, but they are never destroyed. That is the thought 
which leaps instinctively to the mind when one reads 
about the Dreyfus case which is now agitating France. 
Once more the French people are permeated with the 
spirit of preternatural suspicion. Whether Dreyfus is or 
js not the victim of a conspiracy arranged to shield others, 
or whether there is a conspiracy on his side to defeat the 
ends of justice, we cannot say, and we have no desire to 
pronounce on the merits of a singularly complicated case 
where assertion and counter-assertion can be made with 
equal confidence. It is in its psychological aspects that 
the Dreyfus case interests us, for it reveals once more that 
singular mental habit which has for centuries been 
characteristic of the French people, and which came to an 
unequalled climax in the Revolution, the habit of universal 
suspicion, which cannot be allayed, and which hurries the 
nation from one tragedy to another,—the tragedy, however, 
being generally relieved by a vein of comedy not the less 
amusing because the French, who are foremost in wit, 
but comparatively deficient in humour, are quite unable to 
see the comic side. We are, indeed, tempted to ask at 
the outset whether suspicion be not a quality entirely 
divorced from humour. The Americans are perhaps the 
most humorous of all civilised peoples, and it might be said 
that it would have been a good thing for them at certain 
crises of their history—for instance, when the Northern 
arsenals were being drained of their troops and ammuni- 
tion just before the Civil War—had they been a little less 
good-humoured and a trifle more suspicious. The sense 
of the droll side of a situation is almost always associated 
with an easy-going disposition, which does not form the 
ideal matrix from which strict public virtue grows. The 
Russian novel, particularly those of Gogol and Turgenieff 
also shows a quaint humour which seems to belong to 
the gentle, facile, unbusinesslike Slavonic character, and 
which probably may be held accountable in some measure 
for the faults of Russian life and administration. 

At all the great crises of French life the element of 
preternatural suspicion has played an important part. 
Like some mischievous Puck it hovers over the land, 
whispering doubts here, misgivings there, converting the 
whole nation into mouchards, whose business it is to set a 
watch on their neighbours day and night. We have such 
a profound admiration for many qualities of the French 
people, such a sincere belief in the necessity of a powerful 
French factor in the complex mesh of modern civilisation, 
that we can afford to bring this charge of undue suspicion 
against France as a whole. No student of French history 
can fail to see the confusion it has wrought. It is not the 
growth of yesterday, but is almost as evident in the 
Memoirs of the France of the seventeenth century as on 
the Paris boulevards at the present moment. It pervaded 
the Court and the official classes in the time of Richelieu, 
it was constantly present in the mind of Mazarin when 
negotiating with Cromwell, and it is visible all through the 
pages of the memoirs of De Retz. This spirit of preter- 
natural suspicion naturally attained its climax in the French 
Revolution, when, for the first time, the Monarchy was in- 
Volved in its infinite entanglements. From the moment 
when the National Assembly met at Versailles to the day 








when Napoleon was banished to Elba universal suspicion 
filled the air and dictated the cruel aspect of French 
policy. The Queen was, of course, suspected, and justly, 
in political matters; and perhaps it was not altogether 
unreasonable that the suspicion in which she was 
enveloped should have attached to her weak but per- 
fectly honest husband, who was assumed to be absolutely 
under her fatal influence. The attack on the Bastille 
was animated not merely by memories of the past, not in 
the least because of actual cruelties at the time, for 
there were none, but mainly because it was suspected 
that the Bastille was to be utilised as an armed fortress 
to overawe Paris. The day of the “ black cockades” and 
the march of the Menads (to use Carlyle’s graphic 
phraseology) were due to excited suspicion. The Assembly 
had scarcely organised itself before the demon of suspicion 
spread its dusky wings over that body, and Mirabeau and 
Barnave, at first popular idols, became suspected of intrigue 
with the Court. The vigorous personalities who came to the 
front allsuspected oneanother. To them the famous warning 
which Benjamin Franklin addressed to the founders of the 
American Republic—“ Gentlemen, we must hang together 
or we shall hang separately ”—would have been useless. 
They could not hang together, and they did hang, or were 
guillotined, separately. It was Danton’s suspicion of an 
aristocratic plot which caused the September massacres. 
It was pure suspicion that created the most revolting and 
unjust of all the Revolutionary excesses, the Tribunal of 
Fouquier-Tinville. Danton in his turn was suspected 
and fell. We may, of course, justify the suspicion of 
Dumouriez, but what possible explanation can be given of 
the suspicion of the harmless astronomer, Baiily, with his 
precisian virtues, who paid with his head for the dangerous 
folly of meddling with things he did not understand ? 
It was obviously a question of war to the knife between 
Jacobin and Girondin, for each took an absolutely different 
view of both foreign and internal politics; but why 
could not the struggle have been confined to party 
warfare within the walls of the Convention? Why 
was it necessary to decimate the Girondin chiefs? The 
only answer that can be made is that suspicion had 
grown to such a pitch that the very existence of 
Girondism was considered incompatible with the security 
of the Republic. Men had become frenzied, insane, 
through constant spying on one another’s actions and 
perpetual attempts to fathom one another’s inward 
thoughts; and the “law of suspects” was simply a 
formal expression of national craziness. That way mad- 
ness lies. In the person of Robespierre preternatural 
suspicion attained its most complete incarnation. His 
feline nature was ever on the dart for its prey; he could 
not hear a good word said of any man but he instantly 
began to revolve in his mind tbe question as to whether 
there were not some concealed motive in the praise. The 
shout of triumphant relief which reverberated over France 
when Robespierre’s head fell into the basket marked the 
break of the straining-point of that suspicion which had 
created and sustained the Terror. When we remember 
that but for an accident Carnot would have fallen a 
victim to Robespierre’s suspicions, and that this sus- 
picious disposition had led a man of sentimental virtue 
to become a wholesale murderer, we can understand that 
feeling of relief. 


But the suspicion revived after Thermidor, and it 
marked the famous days of Vendémiaire and Brumaire. 
Napoleon avowed that he trusted nobody, except possibly 
his brother Joseph, and Duroc, watched everybody like a 
cat, and in the person of Fouché he employed the eternal 
type of the unscrupulous and intriguing mouchard. He 
appealed always to the sense of suspicion among the 
French people, who were easily led to believe that « 
strong, all-powerful, all-seeing Government was alone 
capable of coping with the foes, real or imaginary, by 
whom they felt themselves surrounded. The Revolution 
of 1848 was marked by the same feature of suspicion. 
It fills the pages of Lamartine, of Louis Blane, of De 
Tocqueville. Each group vould not be sure of the designs 
of its rivals; nay, it could not be sure of its own members. 
M. Marie, ¢e.g., attributes the anarchy of those celebrated 
June days to M. Louis Blanc, who retorts that he had 
suspected Marie from the first, and he is now sure that 
it was he who has caused the trouble. Louis Napoleon 
lived in an atmosphere of intrigue and suspicion from 
the day he was elected President to the day when, sad 
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and broken, he was induced to decide for war and ruin. 
According to Victor Hugo’s “Napoléon le Petit,” the 
President was the object of all but: universal suspicion ; 
and yet, such cross-currents of suspicion were there, that 
no clear course was taken, and the vessel of the Republic 
was allowed, amid the charges of contending factions, to 
drift onwards to the shoals of despotism. A more 
striking picture than that which De Tocqueville gives of 
universal distrust would be hard to find. 

The quality lies deep in French national character, and 
it must have a cause or causes. Those causes, too, must 
either lie in deep-seated racial factors, or must have arisen 
in the course of national evolution. We believe it has 
been produced by both factors, though we admit it is not 
easy to trace its lines of growth. In the contrast between 
the Celtic and the Teutonic tribes will probably be found 
a partial explanation of the problem. While the Teutons 
appear to have developed what the Germans call a 
gemiithlich character, or a certain deep feeling which 
expresses itself in loyalty, comradeship, the Celtic tribes 
developed esprit, clear analytic intelligence, more power- 
ful to dissolve than to construct. Thus, while France 
loosened the old bonds, shattered the old feudal strong- 
holds, and proclaimed democracy and a gospel of individual 
“rights,” it was reserved for Germany to resuscitate 
patriotism, and to discover or construct a rational basis 
for historic institutions. And as each nation has the 
defects of its qualities, we find suspicion as the necessary 
-complement of a too great devotion to analysis. It may 
be thought that this explanation is too remote. There is 
another which is far more obvious,—the tendency in 
France to despotism, to the magnifying of the State, 
which, however, has generally been expressed through 
some potent personality, whether under Monarchy, Empire, 
or Republic. Despotism means secrecy, and secrecy means 
suspicion. The Government feels that it cannot afford 
to give a free hand to the citizen, and the citizen is con- 
sequently either at war with the Government or its servile 
tool. France has under the Third Republic made great 
efforts to extend real liberty to her citizens; but we 
must end, as we began, by saying that her old traditions 
and tendencies are still in evidence, the Old Man of abso- 
lutism being ever ready to rebel against the New Man of 
republicanism, and so the suspicious frame of mind is 
still a:formidable foe of public peace. Suspicions about 
the sentence on Dreyfus may overthrow a Constitution. 





HOME INDUSTRIES. 


HE drift of opinion at the Conference on Home Work 
arranged by the Women’s Industrial Council is in 
curious contrast with the philanthropy of a very few years 
ago. We have hardly yet ceased to hear benevolent 
aspirations for the revival and multiplication of “ home 
industries.” Such a revival seems, or till quite lately 
seemed, the natural remedy alike for low wages and for 
the growing disposition of the rural poor to migrate to 
large towns. Though that migration is very far from 
being wholly a question of wages, there can be no doubt 
that wages are the cause of it in a great number, probably 
in the great majority, of cases. In figures, at all events, 
the earnings of the agricultural labourer are very much 
less than the earnings of the same class in towns. A 
weekly payment which varies from 15s. in good times and 
in prosperous districts to 10s. in bad times and in decaying 
districts is not likely to keep an active young man on the 
farm where his father works. There may be compensating 
advantages in the way of health, or regularity of employ- 
ment, or lowness of rent; but these are apt to be lost 
sight of in view of the money difference. One among the 
remedies suggested for this flow of the agricultural popu- 
lation into the towns has been the provision of various 
ways of adding to the family income and the family 
interests. It is easy to draw a quite ideal picture of the 
wife and the elder children engaged in an industry which 
does not break up the home or compel the husband and 
father to come back at night to a hearth which his children 
have deserted, to dwell on the brightness thus imparted 
to the cottage interior,and on the greater interest which 
life gains when every member of the family is conscious of 
adding something to the common store. 
Mrs. Creighton’s speech at the Conference gives us the 
other side of the picture. Mrs. Creighton is not a woman 
to be frightened at her own conclusions. She sees clearly 





| 
to what her argument points. She does not ask for in 
spection, or regulation, or limitation of hours, or . 
minimum provision of cubic space. She knows th 
facilities for evasion which are inseparable from all these 
expedients, and she asks for nothing less than that the 
Legislature should step in and forbid home work. (lg 
tainly her picture of a Midland home where whole families 
are employed in the boot and shoe trade is not ap 
attractive one. The mother has no time to cook the 
family dinner or do the family sewing. Health ang 
comfort are alike sacrificed to the imperious need of 
making up the tale of work. The men get their share of 
amusement and leisure, but the women and children get 
none. Small girls of seven take the heavy leather in hand 
as soon as they come back from school, and the women 
work far into the night. The lady who moved the first rego. 
lution applied similar reasoning to work of a more strict] 
domestic character. She had known, she said, “a little girl 
of four whose days were employed in the onerous task of 
minding a heavy baby.” But by far the most effective 
speech was make by Mrs. Hogg, the writer of a striking 
article inthe Nineteenth Century for November. She hada 
terrible brief in her own paper. Of all varieties of work, 
the lowest, the worst paid, and the most injurious to 
health is that of the fur-pullers. They are crowded 
together in a small district of South London, where the 
men for the most part pick up odd jobs two or three days 
in the week and loaf for the remaining four or five, and 
where, in consequence, the support of the family falls 
mainly on the women. The business of the fur-puller is 
to remove the long coarse hair from rabbit-skins. The 
skins, when they are of English origin, are uncleaned, and 
the sanitary results of an accumulation of such material 
in every room may easily be conceived. But a worse evil 
still is the “millions of almost impalpable hairs” which 
fill the whole atmosphere of the house. By working long 
hours at this repulsive trade a woman may make from 7s. 
to 8s. a week; but she does so at the certain sacrifice of 
health, of all the conditions that make life decent, and 
often of life itself. In this same atmosphere children are 
born, and grow up, or else die. From the moment that 
they are old enough to be employed they do their part in 
the pulling,—after school at all times, during school hours 
whenever work is brisk enough to make it worth the 
mother’s while to chance a School Board summons, It 
is a horrible picture, and perhaps the worst feature 
in it is the desire of these women to get work in 
a fur-pulling factory, considering what such a factory 
often is. Ia one of those which Mrs. Hogg visited 
she found every available inch of space filled with 
noisome skins, the atmosphere “absolutely befogged 
with hair,” the women’s outdoor garments hung up in 
one of the pulling rooms, and their food cooked and eaten 
while others were working at a table not three yards off. 
Yet a factory probably not much superior to this was 
described by a woman who had not yet been able to get 
work in it, as “a beautiful place, more like the ’orspital 
than a shop.” 


The framers of the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
ference seem to have been unwilling to go quite as far 
as Mrs. Creighton. They do not insist on the absolute 
prohibition of home work. One of the resolutions, 
indeed, demands that fur-pulling should be forbidden 
“in all premises which are occupied as dwelling rooms, 
which would be tantamount to the prohibition of that 
particular form of home work; while another would 
bring all places where any manual labour is carried on 
for gain under the Factory Acts; and a third would make 
all employers giving out work responsible to the law m 
the same way as if the work were done in their own 
workshops. These last two resolutions would probably 
go a long way towards the realisation of Mrs. Creighton 
wish ; but we are certainly of opinion that if it is desirable 
to do away with home work, it is better to do this by 
direct prohibition rather than by making it impossible. 
Direct prohibition would at least force us to consider the 
consequences of our own legislation before, instead 0 
after, we had embarked on it. There would then be some 
chance of an answer to the very pertinent question aske 
at the meeting, What employment will be given to these 
people when fur-pulling is taken from them? “ It isa 
choice,” the speaker said, “ between this work and starva- 
tion;” or as a workiog man at the back of the ball put it: 





“The factories are full. We cannot choose our work. We 
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must take what we can get.” Wedo notssay that this 
objection is necessarily a fatal one. It is conceivable that 
the State might be so convinced of the mischief done to 
the community by the continuance of work under certain 
insanitary conditions that it might take the maintenance 
of those engaged in it into its own hand until it could 
find some other way of supporting them. But is the 
country at large—or even those who desire the pro- 
hibition of home work, or even of certain specially un- 
wholesome forms of home work—prepared to go this 
length? We greatly doubt it. They are much more 
likely to take the steps which naturally lead to this result 
without seeing to what they point or counting the cost of 
taking them. 

Nor is the economic difficulty the only one that stands 
in the way of drastic legislation on this question. The 
principle of the Factory Acts is simple enough. The 
employer creates a new set of conditions, and creates them 
for hisown benefit. The workmen whom hegatherstogether 
go back to their several homes, and may carry with them 
the seeds of disease, the afterspread of which will be subject 
tono control. The welfare of the community, as distinct 
from the interest of the individual, is thus directly affected 
by what the employer does; and the authorities, which 
represent the community, have, consequently, a right to 
intervene for its proper protection. There is no inter- 
ference with liberty here further than what is involved in 
every law, which forbids A to do what will injure B. But 
when we come to the prohibition of home work we are 
confronted by a wholly different set of considerations. 
The woman who works at an unhealthy trade in her own 
room injures herself, or at most her children, and to 
forbid her to work at the only trade that is open to her, 
to say that rather than work at it she shall starve or go 
to the workhouse, is a very much stronger measure than 
Englishmen are yet familiar with. It may be permissible, 
it may be expedient, but if so it will not be because it is 
an extension of the factory laws. Extension implies a 
generic likeness, and here there is nothing of the sort. 
The factory laws protect men against their neighbours, 
the prohibition of home work would protect men against 
themselves. Nor must it be forgotten that, though there 
are some home industries which are directly injurious to 
health, there are many others which are so only 
indirectly or not at all. If Mrs. Creighton is cor- 
rectly reported—it is quite possible that she has not 
been—she asks for the prohibition of all home work 
because, among other reasons, “ homes are uncomfortable, 
food is ill-cooked, and the mother has no time for ordinary 
sewing.” If the State is to insure that rooms are well 
kept, dinners nicely served, and clothes neatly mended, its 
hands will be pretty full. It is not home work only that 
is hostile to these things, nor are they to be found only 
among the poor. Home idleness is quite as mischievous, 
and home idleness is not limited to those who live by a 
weekly wage. If the State cares to be consistent it 
must employ an army of inspectors to regulate and 
superintend all the countless influences that make homes 
comfortable or wretched. 








ARISTOPHANES IN NEW YORK. 
OW is it that political satire as a moving force in the 
world is dead? We get occasionally a piece or 
two of bright and charming political humour, like Mr. C. L. 
Graves’s “ Hawarden Horace ”—smile- animating strains, 
alas! too few—but of the hard-hitting, deep-biting political 
satire which pulls down statesmen and institutions, and 
makes great leaders alter or abandon a law ora policy, the 
modern world shows few or no examples. No one could have 
2 present at one of the recent performances of The Wasps 
at Cambridge without realising. this fact. The spirited and 
brilliant rendering of Aristophanes’ broadly drawn and 
broadly coloured satire on the Athenian democracy brought 
home the almost complete abeyance into which political 
satire has fallen. As a deadly weapon in public controversy 
it has, as we have said, ceased to exist. No one now uses 
Poetry, much less a play, to laugh a bad system out of court, 
or to show the people that they are being fooled or misled. 
Yet now, as in former days, the drama is one of the most 
effective ways of touching the popular mind. You can 
never be quite sure that the written word will strike home. 
The drama enables the satirist to make every thrust tell. 


He can give a real object-lesson to the grown-up children 
who make up the public. It is certainly not because we 
have no public abuses, or because party spirit does not run 
high, that we have no political satires after the manner of 
Aristophanes’, There are hundreds of themes ready to hand 
and only wanting a poet to become the groundwork of dramas 
like The Wasps. Especially is this true of the Un‘ted States. 
There the drama is intensely popular, and a genuine part. 
of city life. Again, the American people are extremely quick 
and humorous, and there would be no more fear of their miss- 
ing points than of a Greek audience missing them. The 
social and political conditions of America would lend them- 
selves very easily to the satirical dramatist. The “boss” and 
the ward politician, the millionaire and the Trust President, 
are just the full-blooded, highly-coloured figures required for 
satire. Yet no poet or satirist cares to avail himself of so 
splendid an opportunity. There are hundreds of young 
Americans who are not only brimming over with brilliancy 
and intellectual power, but who feel exactly the sort of scorn 
for the “ bosses ” that Aristophanes felt for Cleon, and who 
yet never dream of turning their literary powers to a 
political use. They are intensely patriotic, and would die 
for their country now as they died at Gettysburg or on the 
Potomac ; but instead of trying to use their pens to improve 
the public life of their cities, they worry themselves with 
psychological problems, or spoil their style and their thoughts 
by a blind devotion to the last craze in French literature. 
Yet, as we have said, they have a real work to do at home. 


What a magnificent opportunity is presented by the rule of 
Tammany in New York! Here is a subject made to the 
hand of the modern Aristophanes,—one in which he could 
not possibly fail to score a success. If the form of attack 
proved a difficulty, why not make a free and creative adapta- 
tion of The Wasps? A travesty of The Wasps applied to 
modern New York could not but take the town by storm, and 
might in the end awaken the conscience and good sense of the 
voters and create a Government worthy of the greatest city of 
the New World. The main thought of the play could be re- 
tained unimpaired. Aristophanes shows us a foolish old citizen 
who has become demoralised by the employment of popular 
rights, exercised not with common-sense and discretion, but 
in a foolish and self-important way, and under the influence 
of aset of unworthy demagogues. His son, who knows better, 
endeavours to prevent his parent from making a fool of him- 
self, and when he finds there is no other way, gets his father 
to play the pranks of demagogy, not in the city, but at home 
and on the domestic stage. If he must go and vote, “ let him 
vote in his own back-yard,” to borrow the words of the music- 
hall song. In the American version it would, of course, have 
to be the wife, not the son, who would try to keep the head 
of the family at home, and prevent him going to Tammany 
Hall or to a “ primary ” and making an exhibition of himself 
and his city. In Aristophanes the old gentleman’s friends and 
fellow ward politicians come in attired as wasps. In New 
York they would be “ Tammany tigers,” and very effective 
they would look on the stage with their striped skins and 
bristling whiskers. The caricaturists, by invariably repre- 
senting Tammany as a tiger, have provided a splendid 
burlesque chorus. In the Greek play the son argues with the 
wasps, and points out to them the iniquities of the Athenian 
Government. Think what points a clever American satirist 
might make in a travesty of the following speech, which we 
take from Mr. Bickley Rogers’s spirited translation :-—~ 


“ Bd. Then listen my own little pet Papa, and smooth your brow 
from its frowns again. 

And not with pebbles precisely ranged, but roughly thus on your 
fingers count 

The tribute paid by the subject States, and just consider its whole 


amount ; 
And then, in addition to this, compute the many taxes and one- 


per-cents, : 
The fees and the fines, and the silver mines, the markets and 


harbours and sales and rents. 
If you take the total result of the lot, ’twill reach two thousand 


talents or near. 
And next put down the Justices’ pay, and reckon the sums they 


receive a year: 
Six thousand Justices, count them through, there dwell no more 


in the land as yet, , . 
One hundred and fifty talents a year I think you will find is all 


they get. 





Ph. Then not one tithe of our income goés to furnish forth the 
Justices’ pay. 
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Bd. No certainly not. Ph. And what becomes of all the rest of 
the revenue, pray ? 


Bd. Why, bless you, it goes to the pockets of those, To the rabble 
of Athens I'll ever be true, 

Pll always battle away for the mob. O father, my father,'t is owing 
to you: 

By ae small phrases as these cajoled, you lift them over your- 
selves to reign. 

And then, believe me, they soon contrive some fifty talents in 
bribes to gain, 

Extorting them out of the subject States, by hostile menace and 
angry frown : 

Hand over, they say, the tribute-pay, or else my thunders shall crash 
your town. 

You joy the while at the remnants vile, the trotters and tips of 
your power to gnaw. 

So when our knowing, acute allies the rest, the scum of the popu- 
lace, saw 

On a vote-box pine, and on nothingness dine, and marked how 
lanky and lean ye grow, 

They count you all as a Connas’s vote, and ever and ever on these 
bestow 

Wines, cheeses, necklaces, sesamé fruit, and jars of pickle and 
pots of honey, 

Rags, cushions, and mantles, and cups, and crowns, and health, 
and vigour, and lots of money ; 

Whilst you! from out of the broad domain for which on the land 
and the wave you toiled, 

None gives you so much as a garlic head, to flavour the dish 
when your sprats are boiled.” 


Then, too, there are the countless digs at, and allusions to, 
Cleon. They would fit Mr. Croker exactly. Whether they 
would fit him fairly is, of course, another matter, and upon 
this point we can express no opinion, It is clear, however 
that Mr. George and those who disliked Mr. Croker attackea 
him almost exactly as Aristophanes attacked Cleon. Cleon, 
too, may not have been as black as he was painted, but at any 
rate he was the Athenian “boss.” If the first act of The 
Wasps would be effective in a Transatlantic dress, still more 
amusing would be the burlesque business of the second act. 
Here we should see the New York housewife indulging her 
husband’s morbid appetite for electioneering by helping him 
to hold a caucus at home. The hero of the Greek satire tries 
the house-dog for theft. The New Yorker might arrange a 
caucus for nominating the hired girl, or might construct a 
“ platform” which would placate every one in the household 
and family. There would be one plank to catch the mother- 
in-law, another to “rope in” the small boy at school, a third 
for the benefit of the Irish cook, a fourth to conciliate the 
lodger, and so on, and soon. It would, of course, require a 
minute knowledge of New York politics to suggest the 
allusions in detail, but it is abundantly clear that the 
framework of The Wasps could be used to produce a rousing 
political burlesque and ballet. We commend, therefore, the 
idea of “ The Tammany Tigers” to the wits of New York. If 
one of them would only adopt the idea, he might secure not 
only fame and fortune, but do something far better,—that is, 
shame his countrymen into setting themselves free from the 
tyranny of Tammany Hall. 


Whether political satire of the Aristophanic kind will 
revive again in New York in response to the opportunity must 
depend on so many conditions unknown and unknowable to 
Englishmen, that we can only venture to set forth the 
possibility. It would, however, be specially appropriate if 
political satire were to reappear in America, for the only 
great political satire of modern times is American. The 
“ Biglow Papers” stand alone in the history of nineteenth- 
century literature. They have the universality which is the 
mark of true genius, and yet they are intensely American 
and intensely topical. Though they are as fresh now as they 
were when they were written forty years ago, every line and 
every phrase has to do with some immediate and special 
political question. In this, indeed, they resemble the work of 
Aristophanes. Though a play like The Wasps is “ topical,” 
“local,” and “occasional ” to the brim, it is so full of human 
nature and human feeling that it can never grow old. That 
can be said with equal truth of Lowell’s poems. The slave con- 
troversy is dead and gone, and dead and gone all the old party 
squabbles, but still the immortal passages on “Old Timbertoes” 
and on political pledges are as good reading as ever. As 
one laughs over them, indeed, it is almost impossible not to 
wish that Aristophanes could read them too. If he was as 
generous as he was witty he would acknowledge an equal, 
perhaps a master. But though we should expect political 
satire to revive in America, we do not expect its revival here, 


—at any rate in the dramatic form. Political satire can 
only flourish when men determine, for one cause or another 
that the time has come to take the gloves off, Men 
have grown easy-going, and seldom feel now that sevq 
indignatio which was Swift’s ruling passion. Even Mr. 
Rhodes’s attempts to stop the Raid and the bogus Revolution 
at Johannesburg called forth no political satirist to hold up 
the blundering and the bad faith to popular scorn. Batis not 
this a loss to our political life? for that mankind does 
sometimes need the whip of scorn we cannot donbt. Thera 
are certain mean and ugly things which can only be killed 
with laughter, and these now live almost undisturbed, 





THE GREAT FIRE. 


: pons are now practically only two great preventibk 
dangers to which European capitals are exposed,— 
destruction by fire or depopulation by epidemic. We 
suppose Lisbon, being within the earthquake belt, might 
again be destroyed by that awful visitation; but between 
1755 and the present time science has not only not 
taught us how to prevent earthquakes, but has not revealed 











with anything like clearness the causes of their occurrence, 
They are most probably due to superheated steam, generated 
by an accidental descent of water upon some internal fire; 
but though that hypothesis seems to explain the phenomena 
more reasonably than any other, it is only a thoughtful guess 
after all. The great cities of Europe, however, are not 
menaced by cyclones such as might destroy Calcutta; they 
are fairly protected against flood by dykes and drainage; 
and the danger of destruction or starvation by an enemy has 
become somewhat remote. Paris was pretty near starvation 
in 1870, but still it was not starved; and a capital would now 
surrender before its last meal was eaten, and before it saw any 
immediate prospect of being carried by storm, or of being 
levelled, house by house, by the new explosive shells. The 
greatest city might, however, be ruined by an epidemic, as 
Gour unquestionably was, and the ancient capital of Cambodia 
may have been. The precautions taken against such a 
catastrophe are very elaborate, and the death-rate is in 
normal times successfully kept down; but the best doctors 
shake their heads when told that an epidemic of the old, all- 
destroying kind is beyond the range of possibilities. There 
are always, they say, forgotten places in great cities where an 
epidemic might originate and grow to strength, as plague 
evidently did last year in Bombay; and if a virulent pesti- 
lence like typhus once got a fair hold, the degree of its 
intensity, owing to the multiplication of cases, might even 
nowadays exceed all experience. A very little wider range 
and everything living in Bombay might have passed away; 4 
very little more intensity in kind and Maidstone might have 
been a city of the dead. We do not quite know what the con- 
currence of a really bad epidemic, of an overcrowded city, and 
of an unhealthy season might possibly mean, nor is it outside 
suspicion that the air of a locality might be poisoned by some 
miasma originating far outside its confines. One at least of 
our outbursts of influenza suggested a poison borne through 
air, and as independent of drainage as scarlet fever is when 
carried by contagion into a first-class house. Very gloomy 
prognostications have been made of late as to what the Plague 
would be like if it got a fair entrance into a city like Berlin 
or Paris, or even London, and of what would have to be done 
to get it finally out again. It might be necessary, as it may 
yet be necessary in Bombay, to sanction a purification by fire. 
The other danger is that of fire, which is considered im- 
probable, rather from long experience than aa a result of 
calculation. We suppose, as a matter of fact, that a great 
city would survive even a great fire, because when a certain 
amount of panic had been established, dynamite would be 
employed to clear a space over which the flames could not 
lick; but short of that tremendous remedy it is difficult to see 
a reason why a fire in a great city should not master all the 
apparatus for putting fires out. If another side of the City 
had caught while Aldersgate was burning on Friday week, the 
limit of possible destruction would be very difficult to define, 
for the flames could very easily be carried across the 
river. Our machinery for extinguishing fire is fairly 
good, though limited; but our methods of preventing 
fire are most imperfect, a failure the more remarkable 
because most human beings have a latent fear of the 
offchance in the matter of fires, and because great societies, 
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with large means and a command of all the scientific know- 
ledge there is, have a direct pecuniary interest, if not in pre- 
qenting fires—if there were never any fires insurance 
offices would starve—at least in confining their range 
yithin manageable limits. It would seem as if thought 
were somehow baffled by conditions which escaped 


attention. 
We are inclined to believe that this is the case, and that we 
too exclusive an attention to prevent the occurrence of 
fires, and ought to pay more to secure their isolation. Their 
occurrence cannot be wholly prevented without interfering 
too much with the purposes for which great cities are main- 
tained. It would seem as if a building of brick or stone with 
concrete floors, iron staircases, beams of metal, and incom- 
bustible roof ought to be considered fireproof, but it is not 
necessarily so by any means. The very object of the building 
may be, as in the recent case, to store inflammable materials ; 
there must in a climate like ours be means of drying the 
rooms, and there must be lights of some kind, whether 
derived from electricity, coal-gas, or mineral oil, and those 
conditions granted, a conflagration is always possible, and 
once fairly established, will feed on almost any material. 
Wood flames in a certain degree of heat with a curiously 
spiteful energy—did you ever see a great tree burn ?—stone 
melts, or, more properly speaking, gets calcined, and seems to 
melt; brick is held together by mortar which crumbles into 
powder; and iron, besides getting red-hot, shrinks and twists, 
and, touse a wrong but expressive word, warps, till it actually 
tears down the structures it is intended to support. If the roof 
will burn, the building, which is always more or less of acylinder 
with a draught in it, becomes at once a well-designed furnace, 
end if it will not burn, it tumbles in, crushing everything in 
its descent. The gas explodes, the windows are blown out, 
the thinner walls fall, the thicker walls give in places, and 
by and by there is nothing left standing, except here and 
there a blackened chimney which survives to show how the 
ruin was originally designed, and to give builders the hint 
which they are so slow to take, how fire, when it cannot be 
prevented, may be restricted in its ravaging course. The 
survival of chimneys we would suggest, as non-professional 
observers, showa'the possibility of effective precaution. The 
grip of fire upon good brick is only partial, for the brick has 
been through it all before, is inoculated, in fact, like a small- 
pox patient who has survived his attack; good chimneys are 
built of good brick and stand longer against fire than anything 
else. Then let the insurance offices, or better still, the Law, 
compel all builders in crowded spaces to put up between 
every two buildings, or, if that is too expensive, at certain 
distances in every block, a party-wall as well constructed 
as a good chimney, and the fire which no precaution will 
prevent may be successfully limited in its area. Itis so 
limited, as experience proves, in our best squares. Sach a wall, if 
properly placed, cannot by possibility cause any inconvenience, 
and if ordered only for spots the value of which is measured 
by the square foot, cannot be unendurably expensive. We 
doubt even if it would be too burdensome in poor but 
thickly built-over neighbourhoods, for the houses there 
are seldom high, and the reduction in insurances would 
ier pay interest on thinly distributed but massive party- 

Walls. 


We have always wondered why of all calamities a fire seems 
to excite the sentiment of pity least generally. The neighbours 
feel and subscribe, but the country generally does not. Yet 
nothing spreads among people unable to bear exceptional 
loss more irretrievable ruin. The unhappy family which 
is burned out ought to be, though they often are not, fully 
Protected by insurance—most people being fools, and all 
Englishmen over-sanguine—but the payments from the offices 
g0 mainly to landlords, and the tenants, unless men of 
capital, are frequently ruined. They are like journalists 
who have gone blind or pleaders whose voices are gone. Their 
stock-in-trade is destroyed or damaged, they have to find new 
buildings in less convenient situations, and nobody in busi- 
ness will or can wait till they have re-established themselves. 
Their connection is scattered, they fall “ out of the groove,” 
and unless they are persons of unusual energy they are forced 
down for life into lower positions. They are, too, apt to be 
silent sufferers, being unwilling to discredit themselves, and 
appeal to the public less than any class that is ruined by 
misfortune,—one reason among many why precautions against 





fire are still so perfunctory and imperfect. The great reason, 
of course, is the insurance system. The public at heart 
believes that the whole loss falls on insurance offices; it sees 
or fancies that those institutions are all prosperous ; and about 
their losses or struggles it does not care one straw. That is 
no reason for objecting to the insurance system, the healthiest 
form of Socialism extant, but it is a reason why philan- 
thropists should urge on Parliament stricter legal precautions 
for the prevention of fire. The public will pay for fire 
brigades, which, of course, can prevent no fires, but it will, 
under its illusion about insurance, take no other trouble until 
a grand catastrophe occars. 





THE DRINKING HABITS OF ANIMALS. 


MONG the questions asked in relation to the difficulties 
of the Indian Frontier War is the reason why the 
difficulty of obtaining water blocks our advance but does not 
hamper the hillmen. The answer is that our troops 
had in one camp upwards of twenty-five thousand baggage 
animals. There were oxen, mules, donkeys, and camels. 
The former are always thirsty creatures, and even 
the camels are credited with vastly larger powers of 
sustaining thirst than they possess. Major A. G. Leonard, 
after seventeen years’ experience as a transport officer, 
is convinced that camels should, if possible, be watered 
every day, that they cannot be trained to do without water, 
and that, though they can retain one and a half gallons of 
water in the cells of the stomach, four or five days’ abstinence 
isas much as they can stand, in heat and with dry food, without 
permanent injury. 


The record of the sufferings of the unfortunate animals 
which accompanied an ill-arranged expedition in the 
Kashgar Desert, reported in the Times of Tuesday last, 
is a timely comment on this opinion. It is very doubtfal 
whether the majority of the various “desert animals” wil- 
lingly go without water, or, in fact, do so to any great extent. 
They drink sparingly, and can, probably by habit and 
practice, go for longer periods without drinking than species 
living in well-watered districts, But the absence of any 
special provision for the internal storing of water, except in 
the camels and some tortoises, seems to indicate that this 
power of temporary abstinence is only an acquired capacity. 
Nor is it often possible to be certain that stores of water do 
not exist in “deserts;” stores perfectly well known to the 
animals, though not to travellers. This is especially the 
case in rocky deserts such as the Bayuda Desert and that 
between Suakin and Berber. Some of the correspondents 
of the London daily papers who recently made the 
journey from the advanced posts on the Nile to Suakin 
noted as remarkable that though they were in a desert, and 
making forced marches from want of water, which, when 
found, was as black as ink and almost undrinkable, hares and 
gazelles swarmed. This is an almost certain sign that 
this desert is not waterless. Count Gleichen, when 
recrossing the Bayuda Desert from Metemmeh, found real 
cisterns of water in one place away from the ordinary track. 
A typical desert-bird, which, like the gazelles, jerboas, and 
sand-lizards, has even taken its colour from its environment, 
is the sand-grouse. Yet Mr. Bryden states that the daily 
flight of the sand-grouse, a species of exceedingly swift and 
swallow-like flight, to the water is one of the sights of the 
veldt in the dry season. “Their machine-like punctuality, 
and the wonderful displays afforded by their enormous flighta 
at the desert-pools,” form the subject of one of Mr. Bryden’s 
chapters in his recent work on South Africa. “ The watering 
process is gone through with perfect order and without over- 
crowding. From eight o’clock to close on ten this wonderfal 
flight continued; as birds drank and departed, others were 
constantly arriving to take their places. I should judge that 
the average time spent by each bird at and around the water 
was half an hour.” A curious instance of animal know. 
ledge of the presence of water in unsuspected places hada 
practical result in Holland. The question of a supply of 
good water for the Hague was under discussion at 
the time when the North Sea Canal was being cone 
structed. One of those present remarked that there was 
water in the sand-hills; that the hares, rabbits, and partridges 
which swarm in the sand-hills did not come to the wet 
“polders” to drink, but knew of some supply in the 
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*‘ dunes” themselves; and that he could name one or two 
places where he had seen water. This idea was laughed at; 
but one of the local cagineers present took the hint. The 
dunes were carefully explored, and the result is the cutting 
af a long reservoir in the centre of the sand-hills, which fills 
with water naturally, and supplies the town. 
It is believed that rabbits can exist in this climate without 
a permanent water-supply. Where they are kept in inclosed 
warrens without water this must be accepted as a fact. The 
wiiter has only seen one such warren, where there are 
always plenty of drinking-troughs for the young pheasants 
in summer, though in winter the rabbits can only find rain- 
water and dew. ‘Those in this warren are very poor and 
small. Tame rabbits are commonly kept without water; but 
they may be seen licking the bars of their hutch after a 
shower, and drink eagerly when they have the chance. Most 
other rodents, including rats, are thirsty creatures. The 
only animals living in very dry places which seem able 
to do entirely without drink are snakes and _ reptiles. 
In the cold desert of shifting sand in Kashgar there 
were no reptiles, and not even a fly. But the Afghan 
Boundary Commission found swarms of lizards and a new 
and venomous species of adder in astonishing numbers in 
the awful desert of ho? shifting sand at the corner where 
Persia, Baluchistan, and Afghanistan meet. We must note 
one exception, the giraffe, which Mr. Bryden believes exists for 
three-quarters of the year in the North Kalahari without 
water. But this cannot be proved until the desert has been 
explored and the total absence of water confirmed. There is 
known to be water beneath the surface; and if the giraffe 
does live waterless, he must imbibe his liquid nutriment at 
second hand in the juices of the leaves of the trees which have 
their roots in the moisture. Seals do not apparently drink, 
neither do cormorants and penguins; but there can be little 
more evaporation from their bodies than from those of fish ; 
and their food is wet and moist. A more difficult question is 
that of the water-supply of Arctic animals in winter; 
possibly they eat snow. There is abundant evidence that 
though many animals can exist without water for long 
periods, this abstinence is not voluntary, and when unduly 
protracted causes suffering and loss of health. The whole 
cat tribe are proverbially “tough,” and can not only recover 
from frightful bodily injuries, but endure hunger and thirst 
longer than most animals. Instances of cats lost or stuck 
fast in hollow walls, where, in addition to deprivation of food, 
they have been cut off from water for periods of a fortnight 
or more, are not uncommon; yet the cats have soon recovered. 
But it would be absolutely wrong to conclude that the animal 
did not suffer during its imprisonment, and the height of 
cruelty to compel it to face such deprivation. The normal 
habits of animals are a certain guide to their physical require- 
ments; and the fondness of cats for water, otherwise than for 
outside application, ought to be matter of common knowledge. 
From the tiger, whoregularly goes off for a “long drink ” after a 
kill, and commonly bathes in hot weather, to the household 
pussy, they all drink water regularly, the latter two or three 
times aday. The writer has often watched from the high- 
level railways the London cats belonging to the small 
tenements taking their mid-day drink of water in hot 
weather. They spring from the dividing walls on to the 
small water-cisterns, alighting neatly on the space between 
the cover of the cistern and the wall, and, leaning over, lap 
the water. Many people imagine that cats *refer milk to 
quench their thirst, and never provide them with water-pans. 
This is a mistake; the cats, like the tigers and jaguars, 
prefer water; and the numerous cases of cats upsetting and 
breaking flower-vases on tables are usually due, not to 
mischief, but to the cat’s efforts to drink the water in 
which the flowers are set. It is noticed that Persian cats 
are more eager for water than others. Experience shows 
that horses must not be allowed to drink freely before hard 
riding or driving; but this, too, is in keeping with their 
natural, or peraps we should say their acquired, habits when 
originally wild. If, as is probably the case, the wild horses 
lived in the Central Asian steppes, like the kiang, or Central 
Asian wild ass, water could never have been plentiful; and, 
like the African antelopes and zebras, the originals of the 
species probably drank only once in the twenty-four hours, 
going to considerable distances to obtain water. Another pro- 
bable sarvival is the horse’s dislike to drinking very cold water. 
It is commonly said that horses like pond-water, and “ dirty ” 








water. What they really like is water with the chill op 
cold spring-water disagrees with them. Moreover, the png 
mighty particular as to the taste of their drinking. wate , 
Some years ago one of several horses refused to drink his 
water, and was at once pronounced to be “ill.” This 
inquiry, and it transpired that one of the children had washed 
a guinea-pig in this horse’s bucket. The horse would 
not drink the guinea-pig’s bath-water. In the sam, 
way, cows, though less select in their choice of drinkin , 
water than is desirable for those who consume their oie. 
dislike touching water from tubs from which a dog ae 
drunk, and will refuse it altogether if a dog has bathed in it 
The Turks always allow their horses to drink as much a 
they please and when they please; and the Osmanli were 
always accustomed to make long journeys on horseback 
Bat the more intelligent Arabs, than whom no race except 
the English has paid more attention to the subject, give 
their horses little water,—a practice they follow themselves, 
A paste of flour, dates, a little water and camel’s milk, is 
among many tribes the staple food for the desert horse. Bni 
we may say of him and his master, “The wilderness ang 
the barren land are his dwelling; he scorneth the multitude 
of the city.” He is a born “abstainer,” even from excess in 
water-drinking. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





WOLMER FOREST. 


[To Tue Eprror or THE “ Sprctator.”] 


Si1r,—In reply to the wish expressed by your correspondent, 
Mr. Darwin, in the Spectator of November 20th, that the 
proposed reservation of Wolmer should include animals, wil) 
you permit me to state that the text of the Guildford petition 
specifies “ wild birds and other creatures,” under which latter 
term the quadrupeds usually found in woodlands may be con. 
sidered as included? The petition has been presented, anda 
reply received that it is now under consideration.—I am, Sir, 
&e., THOMAS WHITBURN, 
President of the Natural History and 
Microscopical Society, Guildford, 


The Rosary, Pewley Hill, Guildford, November 24th, 





THE MUZZLING ORDER. 
[To THE EpiTor or Tun “Specrator.”] 


S1r,—I am delighted to see that in your short reference to 
the muzzling order in the Spectator of November 20th you 
deprecate the short-sighted agitation against its continuance, 
It is disappointing to find that the education of English 
people has not yet made them into better citizens, and one is 
almost ashamed to find that half the dog-owners in London 
look upon themselves as individuals persecuted without a 
cause. That they are injured, I admit, but their real 
injuries are just those of which they do not complain. 
They might, and indeed ought to, find fault with the 
authorities,—first, because the muzzling order has never 
been enforced simultaneously throughout the country; 
secondly, because it has never been enforced long enough; 
and thirdly, because the importation of foreign dogs has 
never been restricted. Instead of urging on these reasonable 
measures, the dog-owning public has done its utmost to post- 
pone the extinction of rabies and hydrophobia to the remote 
future, and by its senseless protestations and selfish irritation 
has rendered almost futile the Government’s attempts to 
check them. The Government seems, indeed, intimidated by 
all this clamour, and it is therefore more than ever the duty 
of good citizens to uphold it against the complaints of a 
short-sighted and foolish section.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Randolf House, Stafford Street, N.W. IsaBEL FRY. 








POETRY. 


A PRIEST’S JUDGMENT. 


First Angel. 
Say, Priest, on whom His task was laid, 
What of thy sowing thou hast made! 
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a ptaccieoni 
The Priest. 


The wholesome seed of that quick word 
I sowed, Sir, with no niggard hand; 
Upon the waste and rock it poured 

As on the good and fruitful land. 


First Angel. 
© tried and faithful! Thus sowed He 
When the crowds thronged in Galilee. 


Second Angel. 
Now say, dear Priest, how thou mad’st yield 
The thorny waste that marred the field. 
Following His skill who cleaned the soi! 
With heedful hands and day-long toil; 
Till lust grew clean, extortion meek, 
And sons of thunder turned the cheek ? 
[The Priest is silent. 
Third Angel. 
The stubborn rock how did’st thou melt ? 
With what libation of blood spilt,— 
Whose forceful heat can win its way 
Through sturdy stone or limber clay; 
As broke that robber’s heart to see 
How His heart bled on Calvary ! 
[The Priest is silent. 
B. 








BOOKS. 


—————__————_ 

HENRY VAUGHAN’S POEMS.* 
Henry VAUGHAN might perhaps be termed a prince of 
winor poets. But we are using the word “minor” in a far 
diferent sense from that generally accepted. The phrase 
“minor poet ” is constantly seen, and is vaguely and loosely 
applied. Has any definition at all satisfactory ever been 
given of the term? Apparently, all modern poets who have 
uot yet been prominently acclaimed, or whose bulk of work 
is insufficiently large, are termed “minor.” We would 
venture, then, to give the word “minor” as applied to a 
poet a new significance, which shall at least have the merit 
of precision, whether generally accepted or not. The word 
ninor, then, should not be given toa poet merely because 
bis finished work is lacking in a certain bulk; the word 
should convey at once the sense of a certain quality and kind 
of verse. We would call a poet minor whose poetry 
is off the great beaten track of human interest; a poet whose 
walks, however delightful, are somewhat solitary, and who 
cannot very well be ranged in the great throng of writers 
who advance along the high-road of literature. If used in 
this sense the word “ minor ” would carry with it no sting, as at 
the present time, and would not mean that the minor poet 
might not rise to very great heights both of thought and 
expression; but that thought, however high, would be in a 
sense lonely and unconcerned, and that expression, however 
fine, would be in a sense exotic, and perhapsobscure. In this 
sense Herrick, Crashaw, Christopher Smart, and, in our own 
time, Rossetti, would be ranked as minor poets because of a 
certain aloofness from the great human concerns. Yet at 
times the writers we have named could soar to the very 
greatest heights, and at times could express excellently the 
common and the human. Henry Vaughan would thus be 
placed in the front rank of minor poets, because the nature 
of his work was rather rare and subtle than broad and simple. 
In the following splendid simile, for instance, though the 
image is easily understood, Vaughan, with all his beauty, 
cannot escape a certain quaintness and curiousness which we 
should not find, for instance, ina Miltonic treatment of the 
same subject. Let it be said, of course, that in this quaint- 
ness lies half the beauty of the passage, and half the charm 
of Vaughan’s personality :— 

“Thus like some sleeping exhalation, 

Which, baked by heat and beams, makes up 

Unto that comforter, the Sun, 

And soars, and shines, but ere we sup 

And walk two steps, 

Cooled by the damps of night, descends, 

And, whence it sprung, there ends, 

Doth my weak fire 


Pine and retire; 
And, after all my height of flames, 


* The Sacred Poems of Henry Vaughan, Silurist. London: Ballantyne Press. 





In sickly expiration tames, 
Leaving me dead 
On my first bed, 
Until thy Sun again ascends, 
Poor falling Star!” 
If this passage be compared with six lines of Shakespeare 
where the image is sufficiently similar, the character of 
Vaughan’s poetry will be still more clearly recognised. Here 
is Wolsey’s speech in Henry VIII. :— 
“ Nay, then, farewell ! 
I have touched the highest point of all my greatness; 
And from that full meridian of my glory 
I haste now to my setting; I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the Evening, 
And no man see me more.” 
It is by no means certain that this particular passage of 
Shakespeare is better poetry than the somewhat similar one 
in Vaughan, but the kind of view and the method of handling 
are far indeed apart. Shakespeare is content with— 
“ Like a bright exhalation in the Evening,” 


a magnificent and bold line, but there is no such touch as— 
“ Doth my weak fire 
Pine and retire.” 
One more addition should be made to our definition of the 
phrase “ minor poet;” and it is this, that the minor poet is 
almost always subjective, sometimes healthily, often morbidly. 
The world and life interest him only through the medium of 
his own personality, and he can never wholly lose himself in 
the great mundane movement. Hence itis that the minor 
poet very rarely makes a sustained flight, which requires all 
kinds of experience from outside, but prefers to write ex- 
quisitely and briefly. This tendency to the subjective should 
not, of course, be confounded with that sense of masterful 
and superb personality which runs through “ Paradise Lost.” 
Milton, it is true, is constantly reverting to himself; but he has 
started outside himself, and cannot avoid perpetaally return- 
ing to a theme which interested him so intensely as his own 
individuality. In Henry Vaughan, then, we find almost all 
his poems describing some personal spiritual experience. 
Perhaps, however, the finest poem of all may be quoted as 
an exception; and here it must be allowed that Vaughan 
with complete ease shoots up to the very zenith of imagina- 
tion. We wonder, indeed, whether in any verse there is a 
more magnificent passage than that which begins the poem 
called “The World.” Here Vaughan, if we may be pardoned 
such an expression, has said the unthinkable, and with such 
directness as to leave a sense of sheer wonder on the mind. 
The following eight lines would be very difficult to match in 
the poetry of any age :— 
“T saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great Ring of pure aud endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it, 
Time, in hours, days, years, 
Driven by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her train were hurled.” 
The boldness of such a passage as this can only be justified 
by absolute, unquestioned success; and this success Vaughan 
has here achieved. Take, for instance, if it is possible, the 
first line quite by itself :— 
“T saw Eternity the other night.” 
Unless this line were followed by others so rich, so convincing, 
and so huge, it would prod ce an almost Indicrous effect on 
the mind. To “see Eternity ” is making a very large demand 
on the reader, and when to this is added the usually trivial 
phrase, “the other night,” we should imagine that Vaughan 
would fall like the exhalation he describes. That he does not 
do this, but completes the image with perfect sureness, would 
alone entitle him to rank very high as a poet. Vaughan, in 
fact, has surpassed himself in this poem; for after the 
tremendous opening image we have such true and vivid 
earthly touches as this :— 
“The darksome Statesman, hung with weights and woe, 
Like a thick midnight fog, mov’d there so slow, 
He did not stay, nor go.” 
The last line particularly— 
“He did not stay, nor go,” 
is one of the very best descriptions in short space of the 
statesman that we know; conveying as it does the melancholy 
of the whole business of statecraft, its delays, and compara- 








tive ineffectiveness. Of the metrical ease and strange beauty 
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of Vaughan’s versification we have left. little tiare to speak ; 
but let it be said that at its best it owns few superiors. At 
times, though apparently irregular, it comes along with just 
that inevitable ran which we demand in the best poetry. 
Better verse, verse more truly echoing the thought, than in 
the following passage from “Abel’s Blood” we have rarely 
read :— 
“Tf single thou, 

Though single voices are but low, 

Couldst such a shrill and long cry rear, 

As speaks still in thy Maker’s ear, 

What thunders shall those men arraign 

Who cannot count those they have slain, 

Who bath not in a shallow flood, 

But in a deep, wide sea of blood.” 


We have no space to finish the passage, but the verse is of 
the very highest quality. None the less, in spite of his 
splendour, his “ genuine vein,” and his metrical mastery, we 
should rank Vaughan, purely from the nature of his gift, as a 
minor poet in our sense of the term; but within that limit a 
supreme singer. 





JOHN DONNE.* 

Donne was not only during his life, but mast remain as long 
as our language lasts, one of the most fascinating figures in 
English literature. Ben Jonson was not fond of bestowing 
unqualified praise, yet he spoke of Donne as be spoke of no 
other poet but Shakespeare. Dryden called him the greatest 
wit of his own, if not of any, age. This was an exaggeration 
no doubt, but one of those exaggerations which are meant as 
deliberate protests against the want of appreciation shown by 
the world in general; for though Donne had been popular in 
his lifetime, the age of Dryden gave him little recognition. It 
would be possible to add many other testimonies to Donne’s 
literary gifts, from Pope to Browning, but it is not necessary 
to do more than note the fact that though Donne is not, and 
never will be, popular, his place in our literature is absolutely 
secure. He will always be the poet’s poet. It is as impossible 
to imagine a time when no one will care for “ The Calm,” “The 
Autumnal,” or the poem addressed by Donne to his wife when 
she wished to accompany him abroad dressed as his page, as 
to imagine a time when those poems will be generally popular. 
Bat though Donne’s special and peculiar place as a poet is 
secure, there was real risk of Donne being forgotten as a 
divine and a preacher. In spite of Walton’s beautiful Life of 
Donne—a masterpiece in biography, as Dr. Jessopp rightly 
calls it—this side of Donne has been almost entirely hidden. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Jessopp’s biography will alter this, 
and that henceforth both Donnes—“ Jack Donne and Dr. 
Donne,” to use the poet’s own distinction—will be known and 
appreciated at their true value. Certainly it will not have 
been Dr. Jessopp’s fault if the world does not begin to under- 
stand Donne’s greatness as a preacher and a Churchman, for 
his work is a most interesting and, in spite of the difficulty of 
the subject, very readable study. Dr. Jessopp is an enthusiast, 
a Donne worshipper; but even if he does not always persuade 
us to take quite his view, he never fails to make his subject 
attractive. 

A more strangely complex character than Donne it would 
be difficult to imagine. At bottom the man was a poet, and 
the world looked always to him as it does to the maker and 
creator. He was not, however, of the dreamy poets, but be- 
longed to the men of quick, busy, subtle brains, who are 
ilways twisting and turning the kaleidoscope of the mind, 
sampatient for new combinations and new effects. But while 
Nature made Donne a poet, chance made him a courtier and 
a diplomatist. If this were all, Donne would of course have 
been no miracle of complexity; but it was not all. In addition 
to being a poet he was a philosopher, a theologian, and a con- 
troversalist. He wrote not only the most “decadent” poetry 
of his time—that is not a fair term, but it suggests the best 
illustration by comparison—but also some of the ablest 
pamphlets, political and theological, of the seventeenth 
century. Again, though for half his life a courtier and a man 
about town, he was a devoted father and husband. But even 
when his character is thus mapped out it presents plenty 
of cross complexities. As a poet his style harked back, on 
the one hand, to the conceits of the early Elizabethans; 
on the other, it anticipated the antithetical structure of the 
eighteenth century. One half of his couplets read like Chap- 





*John Donne. By Auzu-tus Jessopp, D.D. London: Methuen and Co, 





| to discreet and individual mortifications for the subduing of my 
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man, the next almost like Pope. In theology he inclineg 
at one and the same time to the Papists and the Paritang 
Yet he was not Anglican enough for Laud, nor Protestant 
enough for Abbot. The more closely it is looked at the more 
strange and illusive appears his life. A superficial observer 
might lightly say that Donne was, like so many men before 
and since, a man of pleasure who became converted in later 
life and threw himself with all the greater zeal and enthusiasm 
into holy living. But this easy explanation does not really fit 
Donne in the least. He was never wholly a man of pleasure 
and of the world, and he never underwent any mental process 
which could be called conversion. He became a priest ag the 
result of a long and complicated series of circumstances, 
An enemy might say that he knew he was not fit tobea 
priest, but at last yielded to the temptation to obtain an 
advancement which he could not obtain in other ways, 4 
friendly critic would say with Dr. Jessopp that a rebellions 
spirit long made him reject the opportunities offered him to 
undertake the ministry of the Gospel, but that at last the 
heart he had hardened so often, yielded. What is the exact 
truth of the case we cannot attempt to determine. Certainly 
the unfriendly view is false, but we are not sure that the 
other is the whole truth and nothing but the truth. 


We shall leave our readers to follow for themselves the 
events of Donne’s life as they are set forth in Dr. J essopp’s 
attractive little book. We will dwell here rather on his most 
interesting account of Donne as a preacher. Donne was 
among the greatest of the great pulpit orators of the English 
Church. Yet how strange and eccentric was the position he 
occupied! Suppose that Robert, Lord Lytton, in his early 
diplomatic days had gained not only the fame of Tennysonas 
a poet, but also that of, say, Sir Henry Maine as a serious 
writer, and that before he had exhausted the fame thus won 
he had become Dean of St. Paul’s, and achieved the reputation 
as a preacher which belonged to Canon Liddon. That is a 
caricature, of course, but it helps to make one realise the sort 
of prestige with which Dr. Donne preached to the Court or 
the Judges, or to the London mob at Panul’s Cross. The 
marvellous thing about Donne’s sermons is the fact that in 
spite of their originality, their subtlety, and their rhetorical 
skill, they are so full of true, even simple, piety. Take the 
following fascinating passage from a sermon preached at 
Lincoln’s Inn as an example of Donne’s subtlety and 
originality :— 

“T am not all here. I am here now preaching upon this text; 

and I am at home in my library considering whether St. Gregory, 
or St. Hierome, have said best of this text before. I am here 
speaking to you, and yet I consider by the way, in the same 
instant what it is likely you will say to one another, when I have 
done. You are not all here neither, you are here now, hearing 
me, and yet you are thinking that you have heard a better sermon, 
somewhere else on this text before. You are here, and yet you 
think you could have heard some other doctrine of downright 
predestination and reprobation, roundly delivered somewhere else 
with more edification to you. You are here, and you remember 
yourselves that now ye think of it, this had been the fittest time— 
now when everybody else is at church, to have made such and 
such a private visit, and because you would be there you are 
there.” 
There must have been something very “enticing,” to use 
Walton’s phrase, in such a preacher as this. It has all South’s 
cleverness and none of his trickiness and gaudiness. Here 
is another passage which reminds one of South, but it is again 
South with a difference, and a difference to the good :— 

“When the apostles came in their peregrinations to 4 new 

state, to a new court, to Rome itself, they did not inquire, ‘ How 
stands the Emperor affected to Christ aud to the preaching of the 
gospel? Is there not asister or a wife that might be wrought 
upon to further the preaching of Christ? Are there not some 
persons great in power and place that might be content to hold a 
party together by admitting the preaching of Christ ?’ This was 
not their way. All divinity that is bespoken, and not ready made, 
fitted to certain turns and not to general ends, and all divines 
that have their souls and consciences so disposed as their libraries 
may be,—at that end stand Papists, and at that end Protestants, 
and he in the middle, as near one as the other,—all these have 4 
brackish taste as a river hath that comes near the sea; so have 
they in coming near the sea of Rome.”’ 
With one more extremely characteristic passage we must 
close our quotations from Donne’s sermons. It puts Donnes 
theological attitude with great force and shows his deep and 
humane piety :— 

“ Beloved, there are some things in which all religions agree = 
the worship of God, the holiness of life. Therefore, if (when I 
study this holiness of life, and fast, and pray, and submit myself 
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) any man will say, ‘This is papistical! Papists do this!’ 


~-it is a blessed protestation, and no man is the less a Protestant 
nor the worse & Protestant for making it—‘I am a Papist! that 
+, | will fast and pray as much as any Papist, and enable myself 
fer the service of my God, as seriously, as sedulously, as labori- 
ously as any Papist.’ So if—when I startle and am affected at 
» blasphemous oath, as at a wound borg my Saviour—if—when 
[avoid the conversation of those men that profane the Lord’s day 
—any other will say, ‘This is puritanical! Puritans do this!’ 
_it is a blessed protestation, and no man is the less a Protestant 
nor the worse a Protestant for making it—‘ Men and brethren, I 
Puritan ! that is, I will endeavour to be pure, as my Father 


a : 
in heaven is pure—as far as any Puritan !’” 


No review of Donne’s life could be adequate without an 
attempt to point out Donne’s defects, for defects there were. 
In our opinion a certain fantastic insincerity, or rather 
affectation, was Donne’s great weakness. It was a mighty 
mind, but, as he said of one of his own books, “there was a 
false thread in it, but not easily found.” Donne was not a 
whole-hearted man. He could not—alas for him, and so 
many men like him!—see a duty plain before him and do it 
simply. There was always in his case something fantastic in 
thought and action. The chief fault of the age was, as it 
were, sublimated in his mind. He was the intellectual foible 
of the age incarnate, though the foible, we admit, took on the 
flesh of a noble nature. Read the account of how Dr. Donne 
sat for his monument. It was his most characteristic act. 
This fantastic attitude to life, this want of Philistine ballast, 
this “wild enormity of ancient magnanimity,” tended to 
sophisticate his nature :— 

“A monument being resolved upon, Dr. Donne sent for a 

carver to make for him in wood the figure of an urn, giving him 
directions for the compass and height of it; and to bring with it 
aboard, of the just height of his body. These being got, then 
without delay a choice painter was got to be in readiness to draw 
his picture, which was taken as followeth :—Several charcoal fires 
being first made in his large study, he brought with him into that 
place his winding-sheet in his hand, and having put off all his 
clothes, had this sheet put on him, and so tied with knots at his 
head and feet, and his hands s9 placed, as dead bodies are usually 
fitted to be shrouded, and put into their coffin or grave. Upon 
this urn he thus stood, with his eyes shut, and with so much of 
the sheet turned aside as might show his lean, pale, and death- 
like face, which was purposely turned towards the east, from 
whence he expected the second coming of his and our Saviour 
Jesus. In this posture he was drawn at his just height; and 
when the picture was fully finished, he caused it to be set by his 
bedside, where it continued and became his hourly object till his 
death, and was then given to his dearest friend and executor, Dr. 
Henry King, then chief residentiary of St. Paul’s, who caused him 
to be thus carved in one entire piece of white marble, as it now 
stands in that church.” 
Somehow one feels a true and simple-minded saint ought not 
to have indulged in this fantastic mummery. It was charac- 
teristic of his age but unworthy of a man who should have 
been, but was not, above his age. 





NATIONAL DEFENCE.* 
THE ancient precept, “ Know thyself,” is as applicable to a 
nation as to an individual, though it can only be put into 
practice with an even greater difficulty. The vainglorious 
nation, which is content to remain in happy ignorance of its 
weaknesses while it puts its confidence in its potential but 
untried strength, is in much the same position as the vain- 
glorious man. Strenuous efforts have been made of late 
years to bring this lesson home to the people of this country, 
and we are glad to see that they have not been altogether 
unavailing; but much still remains to be learnt, and we 
cannot pay too much attention to the outspoken warnings of 
such teachers as Sir George Clarke and Major-General Maurice. 
Under the title of Imperial Defence, the former supplies 
what promises to be a very useful text-book, not only 
on the subject of defence, but also on the growth 
and actual extent of the British Empire as it exists to- 
day. To use his own words, he has striven “to show what 
this Empire is, and how it has been built up, to point 
out alike its immense potential strength and its points of 
weakness, to lay down definite principles of defence, based 
on the experience of great wars, and to plead for an organisa- 
tion in harmony with such principles.” The author is con- 
vinced, as we are also, that there is no lack of patriotism in 
the British Empire; but patriotism alone, unprepared and 
warmed, cannot repel un attack from without. No one could 
question the patriotism and self-sacrificing heroism displayed 








x (1.) Imperial Defence. By Lieutenant-Colonel Sir George 8. Olarke, 
Seed: London : Imperial Press.—(2.) National Defences, By Major- 
eneral Maurice, 0.B. London: Macmillan and Co, 








by the French people in 1870-71; France had resources 
enough for her salvation, both in her men, her arms, and 
her fighting spirit; only the necessary organisation was 
lacking. And, be it remembered, France, as a nation, was 
far more compact than is the British Empire of to-day. It is, 
indeed, somewhat difficult to realise the wide difference which 
marks the character of our Empire and those of our great 
rivals. Like that of Rome, the Russian and German Empires 
are founded on a political and military basis. Not only have 
they grown by right of strength, but it is with a view_of 
obtaining further strength and consolidation that new terri- 
tory has generally been acquired. Our Empire, for the most 
part peacefully acquired, rests almost entirely upon a com- 
mercial basis :— 

“The modern British Colony remains a possession of the 
Mother Country in the sense that national honour demands that 
it should be defended at all costs against aggression. It is nota 
direct source of profit, but the centre of a trade conferring 
mutual advantages. On account of its geographical position, its 
ports and local resources may have great strategic value. Its 
commerce is unfettered by artificial restrictions, and is governed 
only by the conditions of a free evolution. Its prosperity depends 
on commerce, and its financial stability rests upon the guarantee 
provided by the Navy. Small colonies under the flag can borrow 
almost on the same terms as powerful independent States. 
Finally, mutual interdependence no longer characterises the 
relations of the Mother Country and the Colonies alone; but for 
defensive reasons as well as on purely commercial grounds, now 
exists between Colonies themselves. The Empire, scattered as 
are its many members, forms one great whole, and as such it 
must be defended.” i 
In this unity of interest which binds the scattered and 
heterogeneous parts of the British Empire into one great 
whole lies at once its strength and its weakness. To us, con- 
siderations of trade are of cardinal importance, while to all 
other Powers such considerations are subordinate. “For us 
alone policy in war and measures of preparation in peace are 
dictated by the vital need of guarding sea communications.” 
Hence it is that should our Navy prove unequal to the task 
of maintaining our sea communications in war, all other 
preparations will be of no avail. The question is, how far has 
the British people realised the paramount necessity of re- 
taining the command of the sea? Sir George Clarke admits 
that we are at this moment far more alive to the vital im- 
portance of our naval supremacy than has been the case at 
any time during the present reign, but he reminds his readers, 
as other experts have done also, that even now the strength 
of our Navy is not commensurate with the commerce that 
it has to protect, and that it still falls short of the wide 
requirements of our Colonial expansion. The chapters that 
he devotes to the actual condition of our Navy and Army 
give a very lucid and clear exposition of our system of 
defence and its practical working. But by far the most use- 
ful and most interesting feature of his book is the able 
manner in which he discusses the wider question of Imperial 
organisation, and succeeds in enforcing the lesson of the 
great risks that the country has run in the past, and of the 
absolute necessity for exercising a wiser and more far-seeing 
prudence in the future. 

General Maurice’s treatment of the same subject is at once 
more general and more particular. More general in the con- 
sideration of our means of defence and the objects for which 
they may be required, and more particular in the denunciation 
of the stumbling-blocks which bar the way towards efficiency. 
General Maurice speaks very plainly, and some of his plain 
truths are not a little startling. We cannot doubt but that 
he has ample authority for the strictures which he passes upon 
our system of Parliamentary control, though we may hope 
that the ill-effects of the system are not so far-reaching as he 
seems to consider them. There is, we sincerely trust, some 
exaggeration in his assertion that “every expedition which 
starts from our shores repeats the same experience ” :— 

“The needed preparations, which would cost a little money, are 
not made at the time when careful, preliminary preparation would 
save lives, time, and money. Then, when it is too late, money is 
poured out like water. The reason is simple. To spend money, 
when the British public does not see the need for it, would give 
opportunity for the employment of hostile party tactics, to de- 
nunciations of extravagance. To refuse to spend money when 
the public is aroused and interested, when the newspaper corre- 
spondence and letters from the seat of war will describe the 
delay, the loss of life, and the sufferings of soldiers, would, from 
the same point of view, be equally dangerous. That is the cause 
—that, of which this is only an illustration, is the one efficient 
cause of our weakness, of our waste, and of our lack of economical 
management.” 
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If we are to believe the author, this false and wasteful pre- 
tence of economy pervades the whole system of national 
defence. We grudge the money necessary for experimenting, 
and are likely to find ourselves some day at a woeful disad. 
vantage with another country which possesses high explosives 
and more deadly armament. We grudge payment of our 
officers, and are denuding the Services of the best men, 
who prefer to take their talents elsewhere. We save pennies 
by patching up uninhabitable huts, and then waste pounds in 
building expensive barracks where they are no longer needed : 
“There is no pretence that the system is economical. A short 
time before the great reconstruction began at Aldershot, and 
before Mr. Stanhope had obtained his vote, I was asked by an 
intelligent business man who happened to have just been in the 
camp, ‘Can you explain to me why it is that the Government 
keeps on building and repairing those huts at Aldershot? Any 
builder’s apprentice could tell them that they must be most 
extravagant, as well as uncomfortable and inconvenient.’—‘ Yes,’ 
I answered, ‘I can tell you. The expense of building permanent 
barracks would fall on one particular year, on one particular 
Secretary of State for War, one particular Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the economy would appear to the credit of his 
successors in office.’ ” 
In spite of a touch of exaggeration which colours General 
Maurice’s indictment, it contains very much more than a grain 
of truth, and really exposes the weakest point in our system 
of national defence. The taxpayer likes to get his money’s 
worth, and, unluckily, it is very difficult to persuade him that 
he does get it when that money is expended on precautionary 
measures that he cannot clearly understand. A Chancellor of 
Exchequer is quite as powerless in the$face of the taxpayer 
as a Secretary of War is before the refusal of a Chancellor of 
Exchequer. Matters, of course, have lately altered for the 
better in this respect; but, shift the responsibility as we may, 
there will always be the same difficulty of extracting money 
from the public purse before the public can be persuaded that 
the wolf is actually at their door. 





THE LAUGHTER OF PETERKIN.* 


THERE seems no particular reason why this latest and 
most excellent piece of work of Miss Macleod’s should 
be published under a title which is so little indicative 
of its real nature. Peterkin is a child who wakes in 
the night, plays with moonbeams, and is fetched back 
to bed very properly by a faithful attendant, who tells 
him Celtic fairy stories and legends, all which read 
naturally enough till we are told that Peterkin is “not 
merely a little child, a boy,ayouth..... . buta type of the 
wonder-child, and so a brother to all children, to poets and 
dreamers...... In certain stories he found pre-eminently 
the haunting charm and sad, exquisite beauty ” peculiar to the 
Celtic genius. “And that is why, therefore,” Miss Macleod 
tells us, “I have chosen to make this book essentially [why 
‘essentially ’P] a re-telling of the beautiful old tales ot the 
?Three Sorrows,’ so familiar once to our Gaelic ancestors, 
and still the most popular of all the tales of the Gael.” 

There is something rather unreal and confusing about this 
introductory mechanism. The reader really needs no testi- 
monial to the excellence of these tales, least of all from an 
imaginary “ wonder-child.” He is quite ready to take Miss 
Macleod’s word for it. In fact the conversational interludes 
are the least happy passages in the book; and the “laughter 
of Peterkin,” as interjected at some length into “The Four 
Swans” (on p. 65), and once into “The Sons of Turenn,” 
strikes us as a trifle self-conscious. In fact the four 
striking Celtic myths so effectively presented in this volume 
—weird fairy legends and tragedies of old-world moonlit 
splendour, family feuds of Pelopidean horror (even in their 
popularised form) —are little suggestive of the happy laughter 
of childhood. We do not say but that children of a certain 
kind would appreciate a great part of them. But it will bea 
relief to the average reader that the child-narrative element 
practically disappears from the book before the last and 
longest story. 

In this we are glad to be left by ourselves, in a world 
remoter from our own than any dreamland, to the con- 
templation of the star-like beauty of the doomed maiden 
Darthool or Deirdré, whose hair, like that of Wordsworth’s 
ideal maid, was of the “web of dusk,” of the dread saying 
that “sinks into her mind as moonlight into dark water,” of 





| 
the three heroic sons of Usna and their fearful end, ang all 
the witchery of antique and sanguinary melodrama, the 
scenery of which shifts easily across the “ waste of Beas” 
in a mist of medieval gloom, from Erin to « Alba” 
from Ulster to Argyll. We can recall no word-picture more 
purely fascinating than that of the radiant beaut 
Darthula, the Irish Helen, and the love of Nathos, otherwise 
known as Naoise; and this romance, which is of the first 
literary importance, most deservedly occupies more than a 
third of Miss Macleod’s volume. 

The material of “The Four Swans ” is more familiar, though 
with character and melancholy enough of its own. Most 
dreadful of all is the tale of the “Fate of Three Song of 
Turenn,” who, because that they slew the noble Kian (and 
that not in fair fight—Kian had complicated matters by 
changing himself to a wild boar) were doomed to pay the 
greatest “Eric” ever exacted for any slain man, The 
ubiquitous and eternal fancy for impossible “quests” here 
crops up in a form rich and variegated enough to satisfy any 
boy-reader. This is emphasised by the tragi-comic irony of 
Lu Ildauna, the son and avenger of Kian. The historic 
penalty, as at first demanded by him, had the air of quite 
simple list of articles not so very difficult to procure,—a skin, 
a dog, a roasting-spit, a spear, and so forth. But when it 
came to details, ‘I do not think ye will find it over easy,” 
he said. For the skin was the Skin of Healing treasured by 
the King of Greece in the Far East, the skin that cures all 
wouads and turns water to wine. “I do not think ye will 
come easily by that skin.” What “human boy” conld resist 
a delightful shudder at this ? And the spear was the dreadful 
Spear of Aradvar, whose point thirsted so for blood it had to 
be kept in a cauldron of water. (If this is not a magnificent 
piece of savagery, what is?) And the seven swine were the 
immortal herd kept by Asol of the Golden Pillars; and the 
hound was no other than the great and terrible Talinnish, 
before whom all beasts fell in helpless fear; and the spit was 
that actually used for roasting their food by the Seawomen 
in the caves beneath the distant isle of Fiancarya. 

“T do not think,” said Lu Ildauna—whose words clearly 
express the general feeling of the assembly at Tara—“ that 
ye will find it easy to obtain that thing.” Even if they did 
that was not all. Never before was such an “ Eric” demanded 
for any slain man. The three guilty brethren had also bound 
themselves to “ shout three shouts upon a hill.” “A hundred 
shouts” they had lightly offered “upon a hundred hills,” 
so easy they counted the feat. But when it appeared that 
the shouts were to be shouted on the Hill of Mekween the sons 
of Turenn felt—well, much what the modern reader will feel 
under the spell of this weird romance. He can figure to him- 
self the scornful Lu Ildauna throwing himself back on his 
golden chair with a final taunt, “I do not think ye will find 
it easy to pass the sons of Mekween nor to shout three shouts 
upon that hill.” The thing, in fact, was undreamable. Not only 
were Mekween and his sons, who occupied the land, nothing 
better than armed wild beasts, but they were absolutely under 
geas not to allow a single shout to be shouted on that particular 
hill! This story has certainly all the “haunting charm” and 
“sad sweetness” noted by Peterkin. For “sad sweetness” 
one might perhaps read “fatalist gloom.” For at the last, 
when the three heroes have performed their Herculean task 
and paid every item of the wondrous “ Eric,” when worn out 
and wounded almost to death, they beg their triumphant 
enemy for the use of the “ Healing Skin,” then we are told “ La 
smiled a bitter, evil smile.” And the heroes must needs die 
the death. We cannot regard Lu Ildauna as an amiable 
person, but he was not merely revengeful. He feared that if 
the sons of Turenn lived there might be feuds thereafter in 
fair Erin,—and what nineteenth-century critic shall say 
that he was wrong? The moral of the legend is terribly 
irreproachable. The brothers should not have killed Kian, 
who, by the way, was more difficult to bury than the victim of 
Eugene Aram. The atmosphere of all these romances 18 
heavy and lurid with fate, the “ineluctable” Auschylean At. 


Miss Macleod has appended to her delightful volume an 
appendix of concise and useful notes. The Hnglish of her 
text is pure and strikingly free from the archaic fantasies 
that infest this kind of literature, and though the illustrations 
are perhaps slight, the book is brightly and pleasantly got up. 





* The Laughter of Peterkin: a Re-telling of Old Tales from the Wonder World. 
By Fiona Macleod, London: A, Constable and Co. 
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SCHOPENHAUER.* 

«Jy possessing Schopenhauer the world possesses a per- 
sonality the richer,” declares the writer of the introduction 
to these essays, and the remark is just. We do not so much 
care for the specific opinions held by Schopenhauer as for 
the fact that he arrived at opinions for himself, that his mind 
was original, his intellect clear, his sense of intellectual 
honesty profound, that he was never carried away by the 
argon or fashions of the hour. “ Best be yourself, imperial, 
plain, and true,” says Browning, and the spirit of that idea 
rmeates all that Schopenhauer ever wrote. The essay in 
this volume on “Thinking for Oneself” represents the 
mental attitude of the writer all through his life, and its 
central thought shows why Schopenhauer exercised so 
vigorous an influence on contemporary Europe. Honesty, 
courage, Incidity, — these were in his eyes the intellectual 
yirtues, the absence of which, he thought, had inflicted 
such injury on German philosophy and literature. The 
philosophical creed of Schopenhauer, as set forth mainly 
in Die Welt als Wille wnd Vorstellung, has been much 
discussed, and we do not ‘ntend to treat of it, since 
it is only indirectly concerned with the present volume, ex- 
cepting as regards the essay on “Religion.” Suffice it to say 
that Schopenhauer was consumed with hatred for the 
Transcendental school as represented by Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, who had, he thought, led the world astray, and he 
conceived of himself as having taken up the true problem of 
philosophy as it was left by Kant, whose legitimate successor 
he was. His mind, fundamentally Greek, was also strongly 
imbued with Oriental thought, and he was led to see the 
phenomenal world as the outcome of will, which was the 
source of the contradictions and misery of existence, From 
those contradictions and misery man could never be released 
save by the renunciation of the will toexist. This doctrine 
has an affinity with Christianity ; but while the latter enjoins 
renunciation because we may escape from the dominance of 
the lusts of the flesh and of the mind into the sanctuary of 
the divine will which is identified with the good and the 
rational, with Schopenhauer we only escape into the cold 
embrace of an impersonal intellect which is divorced from 
the real world and in which our personality is lost. In short, 
we have in the philosophy of Schopenhauer a kind of Western 
Buddhism, founded on keen intellectual analysis, and inspired 
by the undoubtedly true idea that man’s misery arises from 
his finite nature, and can never be cancelled from that side. 
Where he fails is in relating himself to life. 

These essays are all characteristic of the man,—of his 
strength and his weakness, of his intellectual sincerity, and 
of his moral shortcomings. He loved clear thinking and 
decided utterance, as we see from his essays on “ Authorship 
and Style” and on “Reading and Books.” He had an 
absolute hatred for sentimentalism and for conventions, and 
he despised women, whom he regarded as the chief mainstays 
of these all-pervading elements in social life. He had an 
utter contempt for the trifles amid which the mass of people 
fritter away life, as we see from his essay on the “ Emptiness 
of Existence.” He detested priests and those philosophers 
whose conclusions maintain the institution of priesthood, as 
we discover in the dialogue on “Religion.” He thinks the 
world a poor business, and the mass of its inhabitants, 
who live dazzled and deluded by the shows of things, 
beneath contempt, fit only to be hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the superior few. Indeed, Schopenhauer’s sym- 
pathies are as thoroughly aristocratic as his intellect is keen. 
When we say this, it must be understood that we mean aris- 
tocratic in the Greek, not in the ordinary modern, sense. For 
the upper classes, with their conventions, their absence of 
ideas, their externalism and materialism, Schopenhauer not 
only has no sympathy, he despises them. Indeed, his lip is 
Perpetually curled in scorn for a world which he conceives as 
4 profound blunder, filled with stupid people, and given over 
to the noisy performance of things that are not worth doing. 
His contempt for the world, however, has not the true religious 
note of either Christianity or Buddhism. It is purely intel- 
lectual, without divine sympathy or pity: its renunciation is 
merely intellectual, without the passionate devotion to an 
a good which burns in the heart of St. Augustine or St. 

rancis. Beneath the almost ascetic garb we detect the cloven 





Wale Schopenhauer, Translated by Mrs, Rudolph Dircks, London: 


foot of Mephistopheles, and we know that in his actual life 
Schopenhauer was unable to rise above a selfish cynicism 
which accords ill with his almost Platonic worship at the 
shrine of the Idea. 


The best essays in this work are those which have to do 
with reading, literature, and books, with nearly every word 
of which we are in hearty agreement, and every word of 
which needs saying. Much reading, says Schopenhauer, is 
destructive of original thought. ‘The creat writers whose 
works will endure wrote out of their own heart, they 
learned direct from Nature, and had an original connection 
with the universe. The inferior writers, who have really 
nothing to say, but who write for money, or to gratify 
vanity, or for the purpose of mere light criticism, depend 
on the works of other men; they merely think thoughts 
that have already been thought many times over. The 
first class of writers think about the subject itself, the 
second think about the books which have been already 
written on the subject, and so they can never be original. 
The former alone develop style, which is “the physiognomy 
of the mind.” There is no true literature without this subtle 
element of style, the talk of substance without form being 
a delusion. “This preference for matter to form is the 
same as a man ignoring the shape and painting of a fine 
Etruscan vase in order to make a chemical examination of the 
clay and colours of which it is made.” Style, however, is not 
the outcome so much of direct effort as of clear thinking, 
which will create its own style, so that we see in the 
Greeks, as in Shakespeare or Moliére, clear, original ideas 
issuing naturally in a style of distinction, while so many 
German writers (Schopenhauer is very severe on most of his 
own countrymen), with flaccid and vague notions, are unable 
to give us anything lucid or definite. On the whole, thinks 
Scho; «nhauer, writers should write generally as they speak, 
but “a certain trace of relationship with the monumental 
style” should be visible. In other words, literature should 
be embodied in a certain medium between the slipshod talk 
of the street and the stilted form of the pedant. To the 
reader Schopenhauer gives advice which the reviewer admits 
to be counsel of perfection, but to which he cannot, in the 
nature of things, attain. Why waste time over the last sen- 
sational novel or piece of mere bookmaking when the real 
treasures of the world of letters lie before you? Our 
philosopher is terribly severe on the literary small-talk of the 
drawing-room, which, it is to be feared, is worse now, and in 
England, than it was in the Germany of his day. “ Nine- 
tenths of the whole of our present literature aims solely at 
taking a few shillings out of the public’s pocket, and to 
accomplish this, author, publisher, and reviewer have joined 
forces.” We do not read great books, says Schopenhauer, 
but books about books, and even books about these, and we 
spend our time chattering about these stale rehashes while 
we might be fortifying the intellect with the immortal works 
of literature. This charge is, no doubt, true; but something 
is to be said for reading even the poorer books of our own 
time, because they do, in a measure, breathe the Zeitgeist, and 
we cannot afford to cut ourselves off from the influences of 
our own age. 

The essay on “Noise” would be admirable were it not for 
the spirit of utter contempt for the labouring masses, who 
mostly make noise, which pervades it. But every man of 
letters will acquiesce in the protest against purely unneces- 
sary noises which ruin the nerves, sour the temper, and pre- 
vent much good intellectual work from being done. If 
Schopenhauer found so much exasperation from the noises of 
a comparatively small German city, what would be his 
feeling in the London of to-day, where quiet is a luxury tc 
be bought and paid for at a high price? Still more 
characteristic of its author than the essay on “ Noise ” is that 
on “ Women.” Here, indeed, we arrive at Schopenhauer’s 
inmost soul. It will be remembered that his mother, Joanna, 
was a singular woman, with whom he was perpetually at 
war. She was lively, he was grim. She was a sentimentalist, 
he detested sentiment. She was devoted to society, to gossip, 
to the convenances of life. He lived for ideas; and with ap 
almost savage moroseness poured scorn on the round of “ at 
homes ” and zsthetic tea-parties. Both were selfish and 
quarrelsome. We may judge, therefore, that Schopenhauer 
took his notions of women partly from his mother. It goes 
without saying that these notions were violent in the extreme, 
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yet not without aspects of trath. The “new woman” would 
rave at this satire on her pretensions; and yet it would do her 
good to read what Schopenhauer has to say with as much 
calmness as she can command. Woman is here depicted as 
emphatically “a lesser man,”—indeed, so far below man as to 
be fit only for the réle of the old-fashioned German Haus-frau, 
to look after the children and to cook the dinner, and to 
deport herself meekly before her superiors of the other sex. 
She has no genius, she has never produced a single great work, 
her influence in modern literature is deplorable as tending to 
lower its standard, she has no sense of justice, she has no 
large aims, she is frivolous and capricious, and she is naturally 
more dishonest and untruthful than man. Even her personal 
beauty is attacked; and it is declared absurd to talk about the 
fair sex unless we mean man. “It is only the man whose 
intellect is clouded by his sexual instinct that could give 
that stunted, narrow-shouldered, broad-hipped, and short- 
legged race the name of the fair sex; for the entire beauty of 
the sex is based on this instinct. One would be more justified 
in calling them the unezsthetic sex than the beautiful.” And 
Schopenhauer bids us observe how women behave at a concert 
when they “ keep on chattering during the finest passages in 
the greatest masterpieces.” The charge is often true, but 
we have heard men do it too. The objectionable character of 
the sex has reached its climax in the modern “ fine lady,” and 
it must be the duty of men to rid themselves of the “ lady- 
grievance,” which is to be accomplished through the revival 
of polygamy! We see once more the Eastern mind welling 
up in this Western man, and leading him to take up a position 
fatal to civilisation. 

The utterance on religion is cast in the form of a dialogue, 
m which one of the characters takes sides with what may be 
called liberal Christianity, while the other obviously repre- 
sents Schopenhauer himself, whose argument is that the day 
for religion is over, and that we can no longer maintain fig- 
ments in which we do not believe for the sake of keeping the 
masses quiet. A return to Paganism for the many, to a kind 
of esoteric Buddhism for the few, seems to be the idea which 
the Frankfort philosopher had in his mind. The last essay 
defends suicide, and is evidence both of the Pagan conception 
of life, and the Eastern conception of impersonal absorption, 
which were blended in the thought of Schopenhaner, 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Miss M. E. Cotrr1pGE—in whom we welcome a new and 
puissant wielder of the magic wand of romance—treats 
history with a free hand in her brilliant novel of Court life 
under Gustavus III. of Sweden. Adolf Count Ribbing, the 
central figure of the story, was a historical personage, exiled 
for avowed complicity in the assassination of his King, who 
was known in the salons of Paris, where he found asylum 
under the name of Van Leuven, as “le brave Régicide.” 
According to the French authorities, Ribbing had served 
while a mere boy with the French in America—an episode in 
his career of which Miss Coleridge is apparently ignorant, as 
she represents him as questioning his friend Fersen with 
regard to the campaign in America—and in his latter days he 
sank into obscurity, became a newspaper hack, and died in 
poverty in Paris in the early “forties.” But we have no desire 
to take Miss Coleridge to task for idealising Ribbing or the 
King, for her deviations from the plain record of history, or 
for the anachronistic refinement of her pictures of Swedish 
manners a hundred odd years ago. One does not quarrel with 
Dumas for his distortions of fact, one simply surrenders oneself 
to the sheer enchantment of his narrative. And this is much 
the same attitude that The King with Two Faces is calculated to 
bring about in readers who love to escape from the tyranny of 
the man with the notebook. We despair of giving to those who 
have not read this beautiful romance an adequate impression 
of the delicacy and variety of its portraiture, the freshness, 
subtlety, and distinction of its dialogue, and the poignant 





* (1.) The King with Two Faces. Bv M. B. Coleridge. London: Edward Arnold. 
(2.) Over the Hills. By Mary Findlater. London: Methuen and 0o.— 
(3.) The Son of a Peasant. By Edward McNulty. London: Edward Arnold, 
—(4) The Witch Wife. By Sarah Tytler. London: Chatto and Windus.—— 
(5.) Corleone. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan and Co.—(6.) 
Huah Wynne. By S. Weir Mitchell. London: Fisher Unwin.—(7.) The Lion 
of Janina; or, The Last Days of the Janissaries. By Maurus Jokai. Trans- 
lated by R. Nisbet Bain. London: Jarrold and Sons.——(8,) His Grace of 
Osmonde, By Frances Hodgson Burnett. London: Warne and Co.—(9.) King 
Noanett. By F.J. Stimson, London: John Lane.——(10.) The Barn-Stormers. 
By Mrs. 0. N. Williamson. London: Hutchinson and Co.—(1l.) Young Nin. 
By F. W. Robinson. London: Hurst and Blackett.——(12.) A Welsh Singer. 
By Allen Raine. London; Hutchinson and Co, 











rarer. 
interest excited in the fortunes of the leading dramatis Persong. 
There is, perhaps, nothing so thrilling in the whole book ag 
the opening scene, in which Ribbing escapes from death at 
the hands of the King’s enemies; but the atmosphere ig sin, 
gularly exhilarating throughout. In the whole range of ed 
temporary fiction we know of no more picturesque ro 
figure than that of Gustavus as he is limned by Miss Coleridge, 
Her attempt to reproduce the table-talk of Madame de Staaj 
could hardly have been bettered ; Tala is a most loyal, luckless, 
but loveable heroine; the devotion of Count Axel Fersen, 
another interesting historical personage, to Marie Antoinette 
is infinitely touching. Above all, the book has to a quite 
exceptional degree the quality of glamour—the quality 
to be found in three poems by Miss Coleridge's ijins, 
trious namesake and relative,“ The Ancient Mariner,” 
“ Christabel,” and “Kubla Khan.” Fresh from its perusal, 
and still under the spell of its magic, we are fain to re-echo 
Schumann’s historic greeting addressed to Chopin in a review 
of his earliest published pianoforte works, “ Hats off, gentle. 
men! A genius.” 


Over the Hills, as we learn from the publishers’ announce. 
ment, is by the sister of the clever author of The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie, but the newcomer is happily in need of 
no formal introduction to the public. The opening chapters 
make it agreeably°clear that we have to reckon with a writer 
of force and individuality, who can dispense with the 
Kailyard apparatus in a novel of Scottish life, and portray 
half a dozen well-contrasted types of feminine character 
without bringing in a single “ new woman.” The mainspring 
of the plot is the attachment of two young men—one the son 
of a poor Highland “squarson,” and the other a noble. 
man—to a clever, fascinating, but absolutely callous girl, 
the niece and dependent of a gentle old priest. Annie 
Fraser reminds us by turns of Becky Sharp and of Colonel 
Enderby’s wife in Lucas Malet’s remarkable novel. She is 
absolutely without scruples, an incorrigible flirt, vivacious 
and witty, living only for admiration and enjoyment. Still, 
we own to a certain surprise at the supreme wickedness 
of her crowning exploit in first deserting her fiancé for 
his rival, the young nobleman, and then allowing the 
former to go to prison for a forgery she has herself com- 
mitted. A woman capable of this would be incapable of the 
remorse which she is represented as feeling at the close of the 
story. And, again, there is something weak and unnatural in 
the Marquis’s strange behaviour on discovering Annie’s 
treachery, while the “long arm of coincidence” has to be 
stretched rather severely to bring her two victims together on 
the field of battle. The strength of the book lies in the 
admirable portraits of the gentle old maid, “Jane Anne,” 
who plunges into matrimony to escape the tyranny of an 
odious, purse-proud uncle; and of Dinah Jerningham, her 
strong, self-reliant, and noble-hearted cousin, whose heroic 
elopement with Lewis Campbell in the emigrant-ship forms a 
most dramatic climax and conclusion to an original and in- 
teresting story. 


The Son of a Peasant, like another Irish novel noticed in 
these columns a fortnight ago, sets forth in lurid colours 
—though less lurid than the ter ‘ble witch-burning case 
which actually occurred a few years back—the tragical conse- 
quences of those superstitions which an admirable system of 
national education has failed to eradicate from the minds of the 
country-folk in remote rural districts. Clarence Maguire is 4 
young man who has raised himself by his industry and ability 
to the position of a schoolmaster, but is practically disowned 
by his own grandfather as a changeling and a fairy. Mr. 
McNalty traces with graphic force the gradual spread of this 
belief, accentuated by the young man’s delicate appearance 
and lameness, until it culminates in a cruel persecution, from 
which he is rescued by a strange stroke of fortune in the 
shape of a legacy from an uncle in America. Hostility gives 
place to sycophancy on the part of every one but his sole 
surviving relative,—the old, half-witted grandfather, who 
crowns his lifelong abhorrence of the innocent young 
man by murdering him in a singularly cold-blooded and 
deliberate manner. Although the story is in its maim 
essentials suffused in tragic and sinister gloom, relief 
is afforded by a number of sentimental and humorous 
episodes. The picture of Constable Kerrigan, whose one 
aim is “to get on in the Foorce,” and who in the par 
suit of that aim is prepared to double the réles of St 
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George and the Dragon, is an extraordinarily clever, and at 
times diverting, study of a village tyrant. The divided 
household of the Flanagans, a soft-hearted publican with a 
cantankerous virago of a wife, is set before us with remark- 
able skill, the scenes between Flanagan and his little boy, 
who is cruelly bullied by his mother, striking a note of 
envine pathos. The weak point in the story is the caricature 
—wholly unintentional, we have no doubt—of an impoverished 
landlord, Sir Herbert O’Hara, and his daughter. Sir Herbert 
sponges upon his tenants and bilks the shopkeepers, but is all 
the time consumed with caste vanity of the most snobbish 
kind. The mawkish sentimentality which he displays in his 
relations with his daughter, and their genteel and stilted 
style of talk, prove Mr. McNulty here, at any rate, to be out 
of his element. When an Irish landlord sinks to the level of 
a squireen he gives himself no airs in the company of his 
social inferiors. At any rate he does not converse in the 
style of a Baronet in a penny novelette. 


Popular superstition is, again, the motive of The Witch Wife, 
thongh here the period is that of the late seventeenth century, 
and the removal of the cruel and horrible incident which forms 
the central incident of the story to so distant a date softens 
the sense of humiliation which the recital begets in the mind 
of the gentle reader. Alas! the annals of witchcraft furnish 
instances of the merciless torture of innocent women in the 
British Isles a full hundred years later than the time chosen in 
the present story. “Sonsie Sibbie,” the heroine and martyr 
of Miss Tytler’s sombre romance, is a striking figare,—not 
one of the old crones whose withered appearance gave credit 
tothe belief in their practice of unholy arts, and who, deserted 
and friendless, were often inspired by a genuine malevolence 
towards their fellow-creatures, but a hale and handsome 
widow, whose only sins were her love of animals, her extra- 
ordinary knowledge of herbal lore, her self-reliance, and her 
lack of kith and kin. We have no doubt whatever as to the 
accuracy of the general historical basis of this painful story, 
which might easily have been made a great deal more gruesome 
without deviating from documentary records of the trials of 
alleged witches in Scotland and England. All the same, it is 
not a cheerful subject for a novel, especially when, as in the 
present case, the subsidiary plot is of slender interest and 
lacking in the relief and brightness needed to lighten the 
depression and disgust engendered by this gloomy chronicle 
of rustic inhumanity and religious intolerance. 


The fortunes of the house of Saracinesca once more furnish 
Mr. Marion Crawford with materials for an exciting tale of 
modern Italian manners. Sant’ Jlario’s union with the 
beantiful Corona has been blessed with four sons, two of 
whom—Orsino and Ippolito, the latter a young priest—play 
prominent parts in the present story. The wicked Prince 
Corleone, who wrecked Bianca Campodonico’s life, is dead, 
and his inheritance has passed to his nephews, three Sicilian 
“gquireens,” who have long been in league with the brigands. 
Two of the brothers come to live in Rome with their mother 
and sister, while the third lives on in Sicily. The brothers 
have a very bad reputation, but the sister, Vittoria, who has 
been educated away from home, is a charming girl, and 
captivates the melancholy Orsino. Foreseeing objection to 
the marriage from his parents, Orsino and Vittoria do not 
announce their engagement, but determine to play a waiting 
game. But their hands are forced by a terrible tragedy. 
Orsino goes out to Sicily with his cousin, San Giacinto, the 
financier, who has purchased the Corleones’ estate, and is 
about to lay down light railways through the district, and 
immediately on arriving at their destination they are attacked 
by an ambush and forced to fight for their lives. In the 
mélée Orsino shoots a man who turns out to be Vittoria’s 
brother Ferdinando. On his return to Rome to explain 
matters and vindicate himself, Orsino finds Vittoria loyal to 
him, but her mother curses him as an assassin, though the 
brothers publicly disclaim all relationship with the dead man. 
Matters are still farther complicated by a fresh tragedy, for on 
Orsino’s going back to Sicily with his brother Ippolito, the 
young Prince Corleone, maddened by jealousy, murders his 
only surviving brother, Francesco, at the altar, and having con- 
fessed his crime to the young priest, immediately denounces 
him as the murderer! Bat the cup of his iniquity is not yet fall, 
for he crowns all by basely betraying his friends the brigands. 
They retaliate by conveying information as to the identity of 
Tancesco’s murderer, and the priest is exculpated, while the 





apparently insuperable objections to Orsino’s marriage with 
Vittoria are annihilated in a moment by Corleone’s death-bed 
confession that she is not his sister at all, but the kidnapped 
daughter of the Duca di Fornasco. Thus rudely outlined 
the story may seem extravagantly melodramatic, and the 
dénouement is certainly rather artificial. Bot it must never 
be forgotten, as one of the canons by which Mr. Crawford is 
governed in his delineations of modern Italian life, that in most 
cases you have only to scratch a nineteenth-century Italian to 
find a fourteenth-century bravo. Moreover in Sicily anything 
is possible. For the rest, the story is told with a discretion and 
an air of authority which carry conviction even in the most 
startling developments of the plot. The glories of the Sicilian 
landscape are admirably painted, and the book is enriched 
by a good deal of illuminative commentary on the peculiarities 
of the Italian and Sicilian temperament. In fact, if not in 
the first rank of Mr. Crawford’s Italian novels, Corleone, had 
it come from any other pen, would have been rightly greeted 
as a brilliant and engrossing story. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell, a distinguished alumnus of Harvard 
and Edinburgh Universities, has given usin Hugh Wynne a 
really admirable story of the War of Independence, as 
narrated by a disowned member of the Society of Friends 
belonging to the sect of the “Free Quakers,” who held that 
active resistance, even to bloodshed, was justifiable, and in 
many cases put their doctrines into practice. The gradual 
development of the spirit of revolt in the breast of the hero, 
owing in great measure to the harsh repression exerted by 
his father, an honest but fanatically narrow-minded merchant, 
is most skilfully drawn; while the minute and circumstantia} 
descriptions of the social usages of the time betoken a faithful 
and exhaustive research amongst contemporary records. 
Once Hugh quits his father’s roof there is no lack of moving 
or exciting episodes, while his courtship of his old school- 
mate, Darthea, is thwarted at every turn by the rivalry of 
his unscrupulous cousin. The portraits of the narrator’s 
mother, a sprightly French Quakeress, and of his paternal 
aunt, a bold, masterful, but warm-hearted Amazon, are both 
admirably executed, and it may be noted that to save his 
hero from appearing in the light of a miles gloriosus, as so often 
happens in autobiographical fiction of the romantic sort, Dr. 
Mitchell employs the ingenious device of making him quote 
from time to time from the diary of a dead friend and com- 
panion-in-arms. 

Mr. Nisbet Bain gives us in The Lion of Janina a spirited 
translation of one of the most striking of Jokai’s Turkish 
stories, published no fewer than forty-five years ago, and 
marked by a full measure of that tropical luxuriance of 
imagination which is perhaps the most notable characteristic 
of the inexhaustible genius of the Hungarian novelist. The 
central figure of the story is Ali Pasha of Janina, the 
central figure of so many klephtic ballads, and for the rest 
the most picturesque monster to be met with in the entire 
course of Turkish history. Hideously cruel though he was, 
Ali was nevertheless absolutely fearless, and capable at 
times of a sort of perverted chivalry. Transmuted in the 
crucible of Jokai’s glowing imagination, his career takes 
on the magic of an Arabian Night’s entertainment. But 
for all its brilliancy and wealth of exciting incident, the 
book is decidedly repellent. The characters are more like 
splendid wild beasts than men and women; there is always 
the scent of blood in the background; the atmosphere is 
that of the purple East. Mr. Nisbet Bain speaks in his 
preface of Jokai as an absolutely impartial observer, and 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett would probably regard him as 
occasionally unsympathetic in his estimate of the Osmanli. 
Most readers, however, will be more impressed by the 
callousness and savagery of the dramatis persone than by 
their occasional manifestations of magnanimity. But there 
is a good deal of the Oriental in Jokai, and it is typical of 
the man that he should have been specially photographed for 
this edition in the rich Hungarian dress which he is entitled 
to wear as a member of the Hungarian House of Magnates. 

Ilis Grace of Osmonde deserves a passing word of notice, 
inasmuch as it marks a curious new departure in fiction, 
being a complementary or alternative version of the same 
author’s A Lady of Quality, published a couple of years 
ago. Not only do the same characters reappear, but a good 
deal of the ground is actually covered a second time. Those 
readers, therefore, who appreciated the luscious sentiment 
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and Fancy Fair archaisms of the original story will doubt- 
less find ample entertainment in this new version of the 
astounding exploits of Clorinda Wildairs and her adorable 
Duke. The reticence of Mrs. Burnett’s style may be illus. 
trated by a single quotation : “ With tears in his lion’s eyes 
he kissed her hands a thousand times.” Indeed, if we may be 
pardoned the homely expression, Mrs. Burnett’s apotheosis of 
the peerage is too rich for the blood of an untitled reviewer. 


Another agreeable American historical romance is Mr. 
Stimson’s King Noanett, which deals with the adventures of 
sundry Devon settlers in Old Virginia and Massachusetts Bay 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. The story is 
gracefully told, in a manner recalling at times Westward Ho! 
and more often the earlier manner of Mr. Blackmore; but the 
characterisation is distinctly modern, and the whole temper 
of the book more remarkable for sweetness than for strength. 
—Mrs. Williamson’s The Barn-Stormers should be read as an 
antidote to Edna Lyall’s recent eulogy of the theatrical calling- 
The squalid actualities, as well as the humours, of everyday 
life in a touring company in the States are here set forth with 
considerable vigour and vivacity. The strange beginning of 
the heroine’s friendship with Della Thomas, the Cinderella 
of the company, is described in a really touching chapter, 
which at once endears the former to the reader, and fully 
accounts for the dog-like fidelity shown to her by the latter. 
This is decidedly a wholesome book for stage-struck amateurs. 
—Yet another novel with a histrionic setting is Mr. F. W. 
Robinson’s Young Nin, a powerful but decidedly lurid melo- 
drama of Bohemian life. The heroine is a divette of the 
music-halls, bred in the South London slums, who marries an 
invertebrate Peer—a sad fualling-off from Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett’s robust and leonine Duke—loves and is beloved by 
a gifted pianist with an ample white forehead, and solves the 
problem of life by leaping into a pond known as the Silent 
Pool. The defects of Mr. Robinson’s qualities are all accen- 
taated in this morbid and unmodulated tale—The opening 
chapters of A Welsh Singer arouse anticipations that remain 
unfulfilled when the scene is shifted to London, and the hero 
and heroine, whose childhood amid the Welsh hills is so 
picturesquely described, suddenly leap into the forefront of 
the artistic world. That three heaven-born geniuses, two 
sculptors and a singer, and all of the humblest origin, should 
have come from the same parish is hardly in accordance 
with the law of averages. One Giotto is enough for a 
generation. 
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GIFT-BOOKS. 

The Knighis of the White Rose. By George Grifith. (F. V. 
White and Co.) —This bright and well-written romance derives 
its title from a knot of young men who do their best for the lost 
cause of the Stuarts in the days of William of Orange, and are led 
by a youny English Peer, who, Earl though he is, is nevertheless 
an outlaw and an adventurer, and, as he himself says, a lover with- 
out a sweetheart and a husband without a wife. For he is 
married while little more than a boy, and, although his Countess 
is the sweetest and most faithful of wives, she is little more than 
a girl. And so they are separated by wicked and ambitious 
relatives, and an attempt is made to have the marriage pronounced 
invalid. The husband, who has been in the French service, goes off 
to fight in the North of Ireland for James in the company of two 
friends, Maurice and Kenneth. Between the three, there exists 
such a bond as united the Three Musketeers. They fight with 
the Enniskilleners, and take part in the siege of Londonderry and 
the battle of the Boyne, where indeed Kenneth kills Schomberg. 
And it is because William of Orange discovers Eustace, Earl of 
Harlestone, not to have been of the Jacobites, though he was 
among them, that he forgives him, restores him to his lands, and 
ceunites him to his Countess. The struggle between James and 
William in the North of Ireland is well described; and the 
(supposed) narrator does not disguise the weakness of James, the 
barbarity of De Rosen, or the patriotic spirit of the men of 
Derry, although he makes out the Enniskilleners to be too 
bratal. 

Messrs. Isbister and Co. send us the annual volumes of Good 


Words and the Sunday Magazine. We have at intervals noticed the | 


contents of both periodicals during the year, and it is only neces- 
sary to say now that neither shows any signs of falling off in respect 
either of the variety or of the interest of its contents. In Good 
Words Edna Lyall breaks new ground with her novel of “ Way- 











faring Men,” which illustrates the toils, troubles, and, in ones 
cases, moral triumphs, of a company of strolling players, Hugh 
Macneilie is a spirited sketch of a unique character. The migca}. 
laneous articles, particularly those on art, science, and the 
Victorian era, are remarkably good. The bulk of the articles in 
the Swnday Magazine are, of course, more for reading on the first 
day of the week than those in Good Words, but there is greater 
variety in their subjects than there used to be. Tho serial 
stories, “The Gods Arrive,” by Mrs. Holdsworth, and “ Perpetua” 
by Mr. Baring-Gould, are also admirable in different ways, Both 


volumes are very well adapted for presentation purposes, | 


Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott. By George G. Napier, 
(James Maclehose and Sons, Glasgow.)—While Mr. Napier dog 
not profess to throw fresh light on the life of his hero, his book 
is as valuable a contribution as has been recently made to the 
literature of Scott, which will soon be as formidable as the 
literatures which already cluster round the names of Queen Mary, 
Burns, and Shakespeare. His book is exquisite as regards paper, 
type, and illustrations. By visiting what he terms “the homeg 
and haunts” of the great Wizard—Edinburgh, Smailholm 
Yarrow, Lasswade, Ashestiel, Glasgow, Abbotsford, haves 
succeeds, with the help of his camera, and the work of other 
artists, in reproducing almost every inch of ground—we had 
almost said of house-room—that is consecrated to the truly 
immortal memory. The illustrations, large and small, the por- 
traits of persons, as well as the pictures of places that have 
figured in the life and work of Scott, are alike perfect. Mr, 
Napier’s letterpress is modest and, as we have noted, unsensa- 
tional. But it is something more than a mere connecting-link 
between pictures; it is unmistakeably written by a man who is a 
scholar as well as an admirer. We can conceive no better gift-book 
of the superior or artistic kind than this. 


With Frederick the Great. By G. A. Henty. (Blackie and Son.) 
—This is a “tale of the Seven Years’ War,” and shows the 
characteristic qualities of the author. The hero is even more of 
a paragon than usual; he must have “attained to the first 
three,” to say the least, in the company of young warriors whom 
Mr. Henty has called into being. He is sixteen—tall of his age, 
it must be allowed—and he kills siz Pomeranian soldiers, who 
are marauding, within the space of a few minutes. It is scarcely 
less remarkable a feat to escape from Spielberg, make his way to 
Vienna in disguise, and finally get back to his friends. Such 
achievements are difficult to reward properly ; but Frederick— 
who, by the way, is described in a very graphic way, makes him 
a Colonel by about the time when he is of age, and he finds his 
vates sacer in Mr. Henty. There is a pretty little love-story com- 
bined with the hero’s military career. His exploit with the 
Pomeranians naturally commends him to a young lady whose 
father and mother, not to speak of the family plate, he rescues at 
the same time. 

King Olaf’s Kinsman. By Charles W. Whistler. (Blackie and 
Son.)—Mr. Whistler here follows up the “Thane of Wessex” 
with another excellent story. King Olaf, the “ Broad” or the 
“Saint,” as he is variously called, is known to have helped 
Ethelred and Edmund Ironside, not so much, it may be, out of 
love for them, as out of hatred for Cnut and the Danes generally. 
Disposing of Cnut meant securing Norway for himself. One 
Redwald, son of an East Anglian Thane, sees his father killed 
and his lands harried by Danes; not long afterwards he falls in 
with Olaf, to whom he is related, his grandfather having been 
one Thoralf, cousin to King Olaf’s wife, who had married an 
East Anglian lady. To Olaf the young man attaches himself, 
and so becomes an actor in the great struggle which ended in the 
accession of Cnut. Ethelred, Edmund, the Danish King himself, 
and that strange character, Edric Streona, the Mephistopheles 
of the time, with his innumerable treacheries, are excellently 
well portrayed. The book has, in fact, a fine literary quality 
about it far beyond what is continually found, or indeed is 
needful, in volumes of this kind. There is a well-managed love- 
story, for Redwald has been betrothed in his boyhood to the 
daughter of a neighbouring Thane. How he is tempted to break 
his troth, and how he wins through the struggle, is well told. 
Mr. Whistler has studied the authorities with much care. We 
may suggest that “iron lance” should read “ golden lance” om 
p. 35. Had the lance been of iron the epithet would not have 
been given. 

The Story of Our English Towns. Told by P. H. Ditchfield, 
F.S.A. With Introduction by Augustus Jessopp, D.D. (G. 
Redway.)— This is a very interesting and a very useful 
book. As Dr. Jessopp remarks in his introduction, “ the litera- 
ture of the subject”—that is to say, the literature of the 
development of our towns and our town customs and 
privileges—“ has grown to somewhat bewildering proportions, 








and the questions involved, along with the complex historical, 
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plems discussed, and still unsolved, are so numerous that 
’ task of presenting to the general reader—other than the 
fessional student of history—a digest of the views put 
ard, the facts accumulated, and the conclusions arrived at, 
tae that few are qualified to undertake, and fewer still would 
pot to enter upon.” But Mr. Ditchfield has both ventured 
wed succeeded. He has told the story of our English towns in 
three hundred and two small octavo pages, made pleasant by good 
peand ample margin,and hehas told it so thatit makes an intelli- 
ible and continuous tale with enough detail to save it from being 
dry, and yet not more than can be pleasurably assimilated and 
retained by an average nineteenth-century memory. He takes 
us to Silchester and reconstructs the Roman city on British soil, 
«with its fine houses, temples, and baths, its strong walls, and 
tes, and streets,” the centre of civilisation for a large district- 
He describes the Saxon town, or “tun,” as it was called; the 
Jonely farmstead, surrounded by a hedge or palisade, de- 
veloping into a village and growing in extent and popula- 
tion without losing its village and farmstead characteristics. 
He devotes one chapter to “Church Towns,” the towns that grew 
up beside Bishops’ palaces or under the protection of monasteries 
and were kindly nursed by benevolent abbots, priors, and brothers: 
In another he describes the “Castle Towns,” originating in groups 
of houses rising quickly in the neighbourhood of the strongholds 
puilt by the Norman conquerors, and silently soliciting protection 
from the towering battlements,—thus “castles became the 
mothers of cities just as we have noticed the monasteries begat 
children, and very cruel stepmothers some proved themselves to 
be, at least as far as the English portion of the inhabitants were 
concerned.” University Towns, Cinque Ports and Harbours, and 
Palatinate Towns all have chapters to themselves; and the in- 
tricacies of guild history occupy also a considerable space. Alto- 
gether, Mr. Ditchfield’s volume may be said to give in a very 
readable and graspable form a great deal of information about 
matters we all ought to be well acquainted with, but in regard to 
which very few of us know anything with clearness and certainty. 
Itis a book one wants to keep by one for reference, not to send 
back to Mudie’s after one reading. And so we recommend the 
public to adopt it as a gift-book, though it has none of the marks 
specially intended by publishers for that vocation. 

Messrs. F. Warne and Co. send us a variety of picture-books 
for the children which we must be content to notice very briefly. 
Let precedence be given to those that combine the utile and the 
dulce. Suchis The Bible A B C,in which each letter of the alphabet 
isset forth in the picture of a Bible scene; the pictures are of 
the conventional kind, vigorously drawn. A B C Land, by 
Alf. J. Johnson, is another alphabet picture-book. Here the 
characteristic is fun. Spell Me is half a lesson, half a game. 
Rhymes from Nursery Land, Songs from Nursery Land, The Dear 
Old Nursery Songs, Old Mother Goose’s Rhymes and Tales, and Tales 
from Nursery Land are all illustrated, and that very prettily, by 
Constance Haslewood. Bow, Wow, Wow is a book of rhymes 
about dogs and pictures of them, from the Newfoundland to the 
blind man’s poodle, for such the animal pictured on the last page 
seems tobe. Finishing Touches is a painting-book in which out- 
lines are given to be filled in with colours. Examples for imita- 
tion are supplied. 





Booxs Recetvep.—St. Augustine and his Companions. From the 
French of Father Bron, S.J. (Art and Book Company.) —— 
History of Dogma. By Dr. Adolph Harnack. Translated from 
the Third German Edition by James Millar, B.D. Vol. III 
(Williams and Norgate.)—A volume in the “Theological Trans- 
lation Library,” appearing under the care of Professors Cheyne 
and Bruce.——Bases of Religious Belief. By Charles M. Tyler, 
DD. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Evolution and Religion, By 
John Bascom. (Same publishers.) The Dynamics of Religion. 
By M. W. Wiseman. (University Press.)——From the Old Faith 
tothe New. By P. E. Vizard. (P. Green.) ——The Perfect Law of 
Liberty. By “Vindex.” (G. Redway.)——The Heavenly Stair; 
or, A Ladder of the Love of God for Sinners. By George Seymour 
Hollings. (Longmans and Co.)——Faita and Social Service. By 
George Hodges. (Gardner, Darton, and Co.)——The Kingdom of 
Manhood. By Horace G. Groser. (A. Melrose.) ——A Digest of 
Deductive Logic. By Johnson Barker, B A. (Methuen and Co.) 
Dante: a Defence of the Ancient Teat. By Wickham Flower, M.A. 
(Chapman and Hall.) Dante’s Question of the Water and the 
Land. Translated by Charles Hamilton Bromby. (D. Nutt.) 























Ethical Systems. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by Margaret 
Floy Washburn. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)——The Assem- 
blies of Hariri, Students’ edition of the Arabic Text, with 
English Notes, by Dr. F. Steinglass. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—Literary History of the American Revolution. By 
Moses C. Tyler. Vol. IT., 1776-1783. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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Claims paid in London immediately on receipt of satisfactory proofs, 
LIBERALITY.— 


Bonuses have, in many cases, trebled the original sam, 
Surrender values of unique liberality paid. 
Detailed information supplied on application, 
Head Office for the United Kingdom:—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


Lire @Frrige 
LONDON. Established 1810. 





S UN 


The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 


E. DEWT and CO,, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOA TIN A. 


“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


TRADE-MARK,. 





A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lien of Tea. 








AUSANNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for ELDER 

GIRLS. Special Studies: French, -German, Italian, Musio, Singing, 

Painting.—Miss WILLS (formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-Sohool, 
and Madame DE WORMS, Maison Fleurie, Avenue Oloselet, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 














——— 
Abbott The Theology of an Evolutionist, cr 8vo (J. Clarke) 50 
Ainslie ta Among Thorns, cr 8VO_ ...............000-.+...+..(uawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Armstrong (W.), The Art of William Quiller Orcbardson, roy 8vo .. (Seeley) 3/6 
Baly (J.), Eur-Arvan Roots, Vol. I., 8v0............scsseeee sesecesseeeerse-(& Panal) 50/0 
Beeman (G. B.), Westralian Mining Manual, 12mo . (E. Wilson) 4/0 
Blake (M. M.), The Blues and the Brigands, cr 8V0 ...00........---e---(Jarrold) 5/0 
Boothby (G.), Bushigrams, cr 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Burdett’s Official Nursing Directory, 1893, cr 8vo...............(Scientific Press) 5/0 
Bute (Marquess of), and Others, Arms of the Royal aud Parliamentar: 
Burghs of Scotland, 4to ... (Blackwood) 42/0 


Carey (R. N.), Other People’s Lives, cr 8v0 seeseese-eeeee( Oder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Channing (F. A.), The Trath about Agricultural Depression (Longmans) 6/0 


Cochrane (R.), Four Hundred Animal Siories, cr SvO ............06+ (Chambers) 2/6 
Coillard (F.), On the Threshold of Central Africa, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 16/0 
Qoonlkty (L. A.), Singing Verses for Children, 4t0.......00....0000. «.(Macmilian) 8/6 


Greswicke (L.). Love’s Usuries, cr 800 .........:c0.ssssessesessesteeresseeseeees( rane) 3/6 
Darmesteter (Mme. James), A Med val Garland, cr 8vo(Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Dircks (B.), Verisimilitudes, Or 8¥0......... ..csccssceeeees menenoosocoacd (Union Press) 3/6 
Dresser (H. W.), The Heart of It, 12mo (Gay & Bird) 36 
Ziliot (G. D.), The Gallinaceous Game-Birds of North America ...(Suckling) 10/0) 
Finchim, Artists & Engravers of British & American Book: Plates (K. Paul) 21/0 


























Fitchett (W. H.), Deeds that Won the Empire, cr 8vo ......... (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Fitzgerald (P.), Pickwickian Manners & Customs, cr 8vo (Roxburghe Press) 2/6 
Fletcher (J. 8.), The Making of Matthias, cr 8V0 ...........0..000eseesessecees (Lane) 50 
Francis (B.), The Gentlemanly Giant, 4to.............. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Gardiner (F. M.), The Evolution of Fashion, 4to ........ hen nege ..(Cotton Press) 6/0 
Garland (H.), Wayside Courtship, cr 8vo (Beeman) 6/0 
Gibson (C. D.), London, 4'o...... ...( Lane) 20/0 
Gibson (C. D.), People of Dickens, folio fete Lane) 20 0 
Hamilton (Lord E.), The Outlaws of the Warches, cr 870 oo....000000+ (Unwin) 6/0 
Harland (M.), Some Colonial Homesteads, 8vo . ..(Putnam) 12/6 
Haweis (H. R.), Ideals for Girls, 12m0 .............cseseorsssseeeess .(Bowden) 2/6 


. E. Robinsov) 6/0 
(Chapman & Hall) 60 
(Macmillan) 60 


Headlam (C.), Selections from the British 
Heath (S.), Songs for Children, 4to 
Higginson (E.), A Forest Orchid, and other Stories, 





























Hobbes (J. O.), The School for Saints, cr 8v0........... ssdelidinattaninnteaenadd (Unwin) 6/0 
Holmes (R. R ), Queen Victoria, roy 4to ...... poesktsanorsvcrpbiamiancuseoe (Bouszoc) 63/0 
Johnston (H. P.), The Battle of Harlem Heights, September 16th, 1776, 

CF BVO ....00000 iegrnteneincenoenseconne cesseeee.(Macmillan) 8/6 
Lang (A.), The Nursery Kbyme Book, cr 8V0 .............20008 sooceseeeess.-.( Warne) 6/0 
Lang (J. M.), The Expansion of the Christian Life, cr 8vo... (B ackwood) 5/0 
Leach (C.), Is My Bible Trne? cr 8vo ............+« Rinne neeminnahddenenien (Morgan) 2/6 
Little (Mrs. A.), My Diary in a Chinese Farm, imp 8vo «. (Gay & Bird) 4/0 
Locas (F.), Sketches of Rural Life, and other Poems, 12mo ...... (Macmulan) 5/0 
Lutoslawski (W.), Origin and Growth of Plato’s Logic, 8vo ...... (Lovgmans) 21/0 
Malcolm (C. H.), Justitia; or, The,Result of Obstinacy (Roxburghe Press) 2/6 
Malcolm (0. H.), Poems, cr 800 ..........s..scccssesseesesceeseeees (Roxburghe Press) 2:6 
March (C.) (Oarl Swerdna), On Londen Stones, Cr 8V0.........--+e00000(0. Carke) 6/0 
Mears (A.), English and Russian Military Vocabulary, cr 8vo............ (Nutt) 3/6 
Miller (J. A.), Practical Handbook for the Working Miner and Prospector, 

Beg Wr SIN acs casovsahucssncseurnennnonshtaecescnsnenee (Spon) 7/6 
Mills (J.), Vox Humana: Poems, 12m0.............csseecessesseese encesunceaias (Unwin) 6/0 
Officiai Report of the Church Congress, 1897, 8vo...... ...(Bemrose) 10/6 


Page (J. L. W.), The North Coast of Cornwall, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 6,0 
Pearce (W. J.), Painting and Decorating, cr 8vo ... ..(C. Griffia) 12/6 
Phillips (J. G.), Flora Macdonald, cr dvo .. gby & Long) 6,0 
Pillai (a. P.), Representative Indians, 8V0 .......cccccsscerreee peatecal (Routledge) 10/6 
Ralli (A.), The Enchanted River, and other Poems, 0...(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Ramsay (Mra. W. M.). Everyday Life in Turkey ......cHodder & Stoughton) 5/0 












Sanders (EK. K.), For Prince and People, cr 8vo ... ececonececscese (Macmillan) 6/0 
Schefer (G.), The Salon, 1°97, 4t0.......00....ssscssseseresecereees Riciudea-aeen (Boussoa) 52/6 
Spurgeon (C. H.), ‘‘ We Endeavour,” cr 8¢0............ (Passmore & Alabaster) 2/0 
Stearns (F. P.), Modern English Prose-Writers, cr 8V0 ...........0+6 (Putuam) 7/6 
Stedman (E. C.), Poems now First Collected, cr 8v0 ............... (Gay & Bird) 6/0 
Syrett (N.), The Garden of Delight, 4to .. (Hurst & Biackeit) 5/0 





Vivian (H.), Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise, 8V0 ............s00e00-+ (Longmans) 15/0 
Vuillier (G.), A History of Dancing from the Earliest Ages, 4to (Hein+ mann) 36/0 
Warden (F.), Dolly the Romp, Cr 8V0 .........ccsseeresccssesrsesssccssseceseees- (White) 3/6 
White (W.), The Journals of Walter White, cr 8vo (Chapmau & Hal!) 6/0 
Wilcox (D. F.), The Study of City Government, cr 8vo... (Macmillan) 6/6 
Williams (G.), History of the Liverpool Privateers, 8vo............(Heinemann) 12/0 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 

MISS BRAHAM’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS will be REMOVED 
atter Ohristmas from DORKING to 
SUNNYDOWN HOUSE, GUILDFORD. 

The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hoz’s Back, at an 
elevation of over 400 ft. Inclusive Fees for Boys over Ten, 100 guineas; over 
Eight, 80 guineas ; under Kight, 60 guineas, 


OURSE of LESSONS on ENGLISH LITERATURE 

J and HISTORY GIVEN to SCHOOLS and PRIVATE PUPILS by M'ss 

M. M. TAYLOR, Girton College, Honours, Historical Tripos.—Aduress, 47 York 
Street Chambers, Bryanston Square, W. 














ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 

Gr.de Endowed School. PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, ARMY, 

NaVY, and PROFESSIONS. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibit ons. Highest 
fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M A., Head-Master. 


REAT YARMOUTH GRAMMAR & COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL 


Ss $ 

Tne HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School will be VACANT at the close of the 
present School Term in DECEMBER next. 

By the Obarity Commisswnrers’ Scheme the Head-Master must be a Communi- 
cant of the Church of England. 

Applications from Graduates of a University, accompanied by not more than 
four testimonials (sixteen copies required, printed preferred), together with 
names and addresses of three Referees, should be sent previous to December lst, 
1897, to the undersigned, 

T. A. RISING. 


Solicitor, Great Yarmouth, Clerk to the Trustees, 
from whom al! particulars may be obtained. 


UN DL B 5 C HH 0 0 &: 


An EXAMINATION will te HELD on DECEMBER 7th for FNTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 or £30 a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 

















OYs’ SCHOOLS.—GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 
Fees, from 20 to 100 gu'neas per aunum. PRIVATE TUITION, NAVY 

aud ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. Prospectuses and fall intormation (no 
charge) from the Educational Advertising Agents, Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London.—State age of pupil; limit of fees; district preferred. 


7 ’; PF Be WB Tt RF DS SG: 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 
Miss SOWERBY, 21 Miloer street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Exvel.eut Keicrences. 

















~inenictat 
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SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON, 


Mr. E. L. HAWKINS, M.A., has left Bogbroke, near Oxtord, 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinatj 
is now REORIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Examine tt! 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correnpondeuns 





He has had 


Apply early for next Term. Terms and prospectus on application 





EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Wome 
YORK PLACK, BAKER STRERT, W. %), 
DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 
(Recognised by the Cambridge Syndicate). ° 
‘Head of the Department—Miss ROBERTSON, B.A 
The SESSION 1898 BEGINS on JANUARY 20th, 1898. The Course j cl 
fnll preparation for the Examination for the Teaching D.plomas granted & les 
Universities of London and Cambridge held annually in December 7 the 
Full particulars on application to Miss ROBERTSON at the College 
LUCY J, RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary 





i Re! Ma OF NOTTINGHay,. 


The CORPORATION of NOTTINGHAM are RECEIVING LOANS 
MONEY on MORTGAGE of the General District Rate and Borough F; AW 
Rate < Seem, 23 - _ per —. = 
Particulars may be had of the City Accountant, St. Peter’ A 
—.. , , ' ‘ at Guat Bide, 

Guildhall, Nottingham SAMUEL G, JOHN 
September 15cb, 1897. Tows Clack 


Q WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Langua 
Music, and Art, Visiting Professors; University Lectures, Bracing dant 
beautiful situation and large grounds. References exchanged,—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. * 








Sid , eon @ 6% 
386, HILLDROP ROAD, LONDON, N. 4 
Principals... a ase «» Tue Mis-es HEWITT. 

Thorongh and efficient teaching on modern methods. Most comfortable 

Home. Good bracing air. 





tigre ALDEBURGH SCHOOL ror arms, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistre:s, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. Leonard’s School, St, 
Andrews. References: Mrs, Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SU!'TON, 33 Gloucester Street, 
S.W.—THOROUGH PREPARATION for the PUBLIO SOHOOLS. Kindergarten 
~ — Classes for Children under 8 Drilling, Gymnastic3,—References 
oO parents, 


if OYAL iNDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit at 
Kngmeer for Kmployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engiveers in the Publi 
Works Fepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., ove in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D , #nd ene in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Kailways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—2£10) on December &th, 
fur Classis, Mathematics, and Army Olass Subjects. Seventeen awarded 
in July. AtMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Evgweering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic sur:oundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House 
Master at Mar]borough). 


ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rev. F. V. 

KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schoo!s, Limpsfeld, 

‘ate Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPAKES BoYs, 

aged 7—14, fur PUBLIO SCHUOLS, Buildings on hill-side facing due 8, 

sheltered from N, and KE. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 

grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pro- 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








| agen gg yet and Mrs. CHICHE (French and German), 
_ who both sneak English, RECE.VE in their quiet and healthy homes 
KKW YOUNG GENTLA&MEN desirous of learning FRENCH or GERMAN. 
Best reterences given by the parents of former pupils.—1 Villa de la Réunion, 
Auteuil, Paris (near the Bois de Boulogne). 


| INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER —A 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A. SLOMAN. 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House speciall 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt! 
aud work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs pas-ed into Public Senee® 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Uxon. 


{TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 
KS) TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recentiy gained at the Public schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxturd or Cambridge.—Particuiars trom the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 


9) 
REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS (ages 6 to 12).= 
- Healthy country house, large garden, pr vate field, Thorough individa 
t:aining for Public Schools. Entire charge of Bovs whose parents are abro' = 
Home comforts; limited number received. Fees, from 50 guineas (inclusive). 
Miss MADDOX, Shipton-under-Wychwood, Oxfordshire. 














OREWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough modern edncation with ind:vidual atten'ion. &.W. aspect; OOD. 
seu; bizgh, open ground. Outdoor games. Princips!, Miss EDITH M. KUDD. 
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DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

sCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

ives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Gnardians 

Graduates) FF = of echools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 

in the Abroad.—4& Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Ho’ REVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
RECEIVING RESIDENT~-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 

enlars. Schools also recommended.—MKDIOAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
a Strand, W.O. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 








ter Place, 
Vide a Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 
L Patron—H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
, ; Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev. the DEAN of 
Tice PretpAFY, HERBERT SPENOER, Ksq, Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
Trustees—Right Hon, Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
gt, Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 
Library contains about 175,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
tare, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year ; Life-Membership, accord- 
ing to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, OATALOGUE, Firru Epirioy, 
3 ols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH. AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
NDON BOOK SOCIETY (for . 

Rone aye books at the houses | _-B.—Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 

per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCKH, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
NO. 569, just published for Novemser, contains the usual 
selection of good second-hand books; also others on Philo- 
sophical and Theosophical subjects, and some important sets. 
Post-free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C. ; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Mevical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, ‘'heology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EKDWARD BAKEK’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged. 





W THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 
e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 
MSS., in General Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in BOOK 
FORM. — Address, “PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 
Co,, 2 Creed Lane, Loudon, #.C.; also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 
Established 1819, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PorTER's BOOK CATALOGUE of General Literatare, 
- Sport and Travel a Speciality (No. 117, for OCTOBER), at greatly reduced 
Prices, post free.—WILLIAM POTTER, 30 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. Gd., and 25s. each, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
Complete Illustrated Oatalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 
Cuararsipr, K.0., 954 REGENT STREET, W.. LONDON. 
icuez; © 3 KxcuasGe Street, MANCHESTER. 





WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S LIST: 


New Catalogue, comprising over 3,000 Standard and Reference Works, 
postfree on Application, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 


BUSHIGRAMS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special design, 5s. 
Illustrated by James Greig and Stephen Reid. 
“THERE NEED BE NO FEAR THAT ANY STORY BY MR. GUY 
BOOTHBY WILL BE LACKING IN INCIDENT.”—LitTeRatTvuRE. 


GUY BOOTHBY’S VERY SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, special design, 53. each. 
Profusely Lilustrate i by Stanley L. Wood. 
THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. Fourth Edition. 

‘* A brilliant tale, dramatically and vigorously told.”—Daily News. 

“A most picturesque romance, noteworthy for its spirited style, chivalrous 
tone, powerful human interest, and freedom from commonplace in plot and 
characterisation.” — Globe. 

DOCTOR NIKOLA. Fourth Edition. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. Seventh Edition. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. Fourth Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. Fifth Edition. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
THE DORRINGTON DEED-BOX. 


By ARTHUR MORRISON, Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood. 


**Of breathless interest, and told with the dramatic power we should have ex- 
pected from the author of * fales of Mean Streets.’”"—Illustrated London News. 


Three Splendid New 3s. 6d. Novels. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, illustrated by Stanley L. Wood, Harold Pitfard, and others. 
SECOND EDITION. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 

*‘We know of no similar tale so thoroughly readable and so consistently 
exciting since Wilkie Collins’s ‘ Woman in White,’ or Conan Doyle’s ‘Study ia 
Scarlet.’ ’’—Black and White, 

“a fascinating study...... warranted to send a thrill throngh the most callous, 
Told in a masterly manver, with a thoroughness and a rea'ity that are remark- 
ably effuctive.”—World, 


* A book to be enjoyed.”—Glasgow Herald. 


AT MIDNIGHT. 


By ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
“ Written with that compactness of plot, crispness of dialogue, and swiftnese 
of action which make the successful story.”—Glasgow Herald. 
** The best elements of engaging fiction are exemplified.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


BEACON FIRES. 


By HEADON HILL. 
“Told with singular skill. Interests and holds the reader to the end.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
** Decidedly clever, and for a Christmas gift-book we do not know of a better.” 
—British Weekly, 


THE MOST EXQUISITE GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


POEMS OF THE LOVE 
AND PRIDE OF ENGLAND. 


Ecited by F. and M. WEDMORE, 
Crown 8vo, art canvas, gilt, 5s. 
With special Title-page designed by A. A. Turbayne. 
Arich collection of patriotic verse worthy to grace any bookshelf, 


Three Beautiful New Gift-Books. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Harold Copping and A. J. Johnson. 
* Beautifully bound.” —Scotsman. 
“ Maker IpEaL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.”—British Weekly. 
MISS BOBBIE. By Eruet Turner. 
“Simply delightful......In its humour and its penetrating insight it is quite a 
masterpiece, comparable only with Miss Alcott’s * Little Men.’ ’’—Daily Mail, 
“Tn every way a delightful book. It is one of those simple histories of every- 
day life that children of all azes like to read, full of a fast and furious fan,” 
—British Weekly. 


PRINCESS SARAH. By Joun Srrance Winter. 

**So brightly and fluentiy written is it, and so refreshing an admixture of 
humonr and pathos does it present, that one may safely predict for it a numerous 
circ'e of enthusiastic readers.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Charmingly written. It isto be hoped that Santa Claus will have the good 
sense to make a big purchase of this fascinating book.”"—Dundee Advertiser, 

“The work of a skilful writer.”—Manchester Courier. 
3 

AUSTRALIAN FAIRY TALES. By Arua Wesrsvry. 


“ Many will be delight-d wit this charming volume.”—Gentlewoman, 
“Very pretty. Beyoud the reach of carping criticism,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BIGGEST CHRISTMAS NUMBER ON RECORD! 


“WINDSOR” MAGAZINE 
XMAS (DOUBLE) NUMBER 


Contains Twelve Splendid Stories by 
Taw Mactaren, | Guy Boorusy.! W. W. Jacoss, | Wm. ipa and 
I. ZANGWILL. L. T. MEADE. | ErHex Turner. | L. F. Austin. others. 
Several Articles of Striking Interest by C. B, Fay, KE. K, Wituiams, and others. 
MAX PEMBERTON’S New Serial Story, 
“ KRONSTADT,”’ commences in this Number. 

A Brilliant Novel by GRANT ALLEN GIVEN AWAY. 
This in itself contaivus 176 Pages (Windsor siz»), about 140,000 words, and is 
beautifully I!lustrated by G. J. Jacoms-Hoop. 

Nearly 400 Pages. Fully Illustrated. ONE SHILLING. 
This Number commences a New Volume. 














WARD, LOCK, & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. R. D. BLACKMORE’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


DARIEL: 
A ROMANCE OF SURREY. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


THE ARMS OF THE 
ROYAL & PARLIAMENTARY 
BURGHS OF SCOTLAND. 


By Joun, Marquess or Burs, K.T., J. R. N. MacPuait, and 
H. W. LonspDAte. 
Crown 4to, with 131 Woodcuts, and 11 other Illustrations, 
£2 2s. net. 

*,* The Impression is limited to 350 Copies, of which only 200 Copies are for sale 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK: 


Confessions of a Bashi-Bazouk. By G. W. Srrrvens, Author 
of “The Land of the Dollar,” &c. With 4 Maps, small demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“* Mr, Steevers makes his narrative live and palpitate......His descriptions are 
vivid and graphic in the highest degree...... They bring actuality right into your 
vision, they make you see thing:.’’—Black and White. 

“ So lively and inform‘ng are Mr, Steevens’s pages that the reader is tempted 
> feel sorry when the armistice brings the narrative to a close.”—Manchester 

lourter. 

“* A clever piece of work and very readable.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“Mr. Steevens has the couraze of his opinions, and, as we say, he has a style— 
a thing to be thankful for in these monotonous days.” —Globe. 


WILD TRAITS IN TAME 


ANIMALS. Being some Familiar Studies in Evolution. By 
Louis Rospinson, M.D. With Illustrations by Stephen T. 
Dadd. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“*Mr. Robinson succeeds in givirg a novel point of view and fresh, ingenious, 
and pregnant sugge-tions for the study of a wide and interesting field of natura! 
history study.’’—Scoteman. 

“TItis most instructive throughout, without ever being heavy or dull for a 
single page.” — Glasgow Herald. 











AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


PEACE WITH HONOUR. By Sypyey 


C. Grier, Author of “His Excellency’s English Governess,” 
“An Uncrowned King,” “ In Furthest Ind,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“* Both for the originality of its plot and for the freshness and wholesomeness 
of its characters, ‘ Peace with Honour’ is well worth reading.” 
i. : ‘ —Pall Mall Gazette. 
“*Is distinctly bright and amusing.”"—Scotsman. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. The Duff Lecture for 1897. By Rev. J. 
MarsHaty Lane, D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHICAL 
CRITICISM AND CONSTRUCTION. By Sypnry Hersert 
Metuong, M.A. Lond., D.Se. Edin. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEXT WEEK. 
MISS BEATRICE HARRADEN’S 
CHRISTMAS STORIES 

FOR CHILDREN. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
AT ALL BOOKSTALLS. 


UNTOLD TALES 
OF THE PAST. 


InLusTRaATED By H. R. MILLAR. 
Square 8vo, Gitt Tor, 6s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
LONDON and EDINBURGE, 





GARDNER, DARTON & C0°s 


NEW LIST. 





Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, gilt top, 6¢. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR 


TOADY LION, WITH THOSE OF GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. 
Improving History for Olu Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad = An 
Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys, and Tom Boys. By 8. R, Oroceerr 
numerous Illustrations by Gorjon Browne, R.I. [Now a. 
An entirely new work, being a companion volume to Mr, Crockett’s 
popular “ Sweetheart Travellers.” oy. 


Printed in Colours, 5s, 


ZIGZAG FABLES. By J. A. Sazpuerp, 


“Delightful and original. Nobody since the time of Caldecott has pot mo 
fan into pictures of animals than this genial draughtsman,”—Scotsman, . 


NONSENSE. For Somebody, Anybody, gr 


Everybody, particularly the Baby Body. Written and Illustratea by 
A. Nozopy. Printed in Colours. Illustrated paper boards, cloth back, 28, 
, [20th Thousand, 
“Quite the best thing of the kind since Mr. Lear’s illustrated rhymes,” 
Punch. " 
“ Simply splendid.”— Queen. 


SOME MORE NONSENSE. For the same 


Bodies as before. By A. Nozopy. Illustrated paper boards, printed ; 
Colours, 2s. 6d. ; the 2 vols. in one, cloth, 5s, sit 


NICCOLINA NICCOLINI. By the Author 


of “ Mdlle. Mori,” &c, Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 
** Girls can read this volume with impunity and advantage. The author haga 
thorough knowledge of Italian character.”—Morning Post, 


SONG FLOWERS: from ‘‘A Child's Garden of 


Verses.” By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
Set to Music by KaTHartne M. Ramsay. 
Introduction by &. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
Demy ito, fancy boards, printed on superfine paper, 7s, 6d. 

“In a pretty introduction, Mr. 8. R. Crockett calls the songs, ‘sweet, pretty 
rippling child-music by one who was but yesterday a child,’ and the description 
is absolutely correct, for the settings have the same unconscious charm as the 
poems, together with such grace and distinction of style as prove the writer to 
be a musician of taste and high accomplishment. The illustrations are exceed- 
ingly pretty, and are an additional attraction to one of the prettiest gift-books 
of the year.”—Times. 

“ A charming gift.”—Punch. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. 


By Mary MAc.LEop, 
With Introduction by Professor Ha.rs, 
Illustrated by A. G. WALKER, Sculptor, 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. 

These stories do not pretend to give in any way an adequate rendering of the 
matchless beanty of the ‘‘ Faerie Queene.” They were written chiefly for 
children, and solely in the hope that those who do not already know Spenser 
may turn for fuller information to the pages of the original. The volume con- 
tains about 90 Illustrations from original drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor, 


The following Volumes are uniform with the above, and are printed on 
superfine paper, 6s. each. 
SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS, AND UNDINE. Intro- 


duction by CHaRLoTTs M. Yone@e. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 


PRINCE BOOHOO AND LITTLE SMUTS. By the Rev. Harry 


Jones. Lllustrated by Gordon Browne. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction by the Rev. S. Barie- 
GovuLp. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. Introduction by 


GEORGE SaIntTsBuRY. Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for Children, 
for Women, and for Men. By S. R. Crocgerr. I)lustrated by Gordon 
Browne and W. H. C. Groome, 


STORIES FOR CHILDREN IN ILLUSTRA 


- 
TION OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. By Mrs. Moteswortx, Author of 
“Farthings,” &c. Illustrated by Robert Barnes, Gordon Browne, M. BE, 
Edwards, and W. H.C. Groome. Square cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
‘* All Mrs. Molesworth’s juvenile books are good and interesting.” —Athenzum, 
‘* She maintains unimpaired her gift of telling stories simply and brightly, and 
naturally...... Capital illustrations,’’—Church Times. 


JACK’S MATE. By M. B. Cox (Noel West), 


Author of “ Left on the Prairie.” With numerous Illustrations by F. Feller. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d, 
“Brightly and pleasantly written. The illustrations are not only a 
numerous, but are altogether of exceptional merit, being very well drawn, 
full of life and character.”—Standard, 


LITTLE GROWN-UPS. By Exizaseru 8. 


Tucker. With numerons Illustrations from original Water-Colour Paintings 
by Maud Humphrey. Large 4to, cloth back, 6s. , 
“Really delightful delineations of child-life which will bear looking at sgait 
andagain, Bids fair to become quite one of the best picture-books of the ne 


LEADING STRINGS—The BABY’S ANNUAL 


Large type. Short words, Abundance of Pictures. New Volume n0W 
ready, Illustrated paper boards, ls. 6d.; cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO.. Paternoster Buildings, Londo. 
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HODDER AND 


STOUGHTON'S 





THE E 
MENT. ROBERTSON NICOLL 
Biited . Ww. SO} . 
M.A. i iD. Ealtor of The Expositor,” “ Kx- 
positor’s Bible,” &c. 
The First Volume of 880 pages, handsomely 
pound in buckram cloth, consists of the Gospel 
f ST. MATTHEW, the Gospel of ST. MARK, 
of Gospel of ST. LUKE, by the Rev. Pro- 
fessor A. B. BRUCE, D.D.; aud the Gospel of 
st. JOHN, by the Rev. Professor MAROUS 
eee cack, tel ill be 28s., but 
i each volume wi a 
The Pibose who SUBSCRIBE IN ADVANOR 
THE PRIOE FOR TWU VOLUMES WILL 
BE 30s. ae 
Il Prospectus, with specimen sheets, of this tm- 
it work is now ready, and will be forwarded 
on application to the Publishers, 


THE POTTER'S WHEEL. 


. Joun Watson, D.D. (Ian Maclaren). 
Bo aevpvo, 38. 6d., cloth. 


QUTLINES OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 


Based on Psychology and History. 

By AvcusT® SapaTteE, Dean of the Faculty of 
Protestant Theology, Paris. 

Authorised Translation by the Rev, T. A, SEED. 

Crown 8v0, 78. 6d., cloth. 


THE PROVIDENTIAL ORDER OF 
THE WORLD. 


By the Rev. Professor A. B. Brucz, D.D. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1897, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth, 


THE SILENCE OF GOD. 
By RoperT ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., Assistant- 
Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis. 
Orown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 


THE LIFE OF F. R. WYNNE, D.D., 
BISHOP OF KILLALOE, with a Collection 
of Sermons and Addresses. 
With portrait, crown 8v0, 5s., cloth. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
BEFORE THE REFORMATION 


By the Rev. Dyson Hacur, M.A. 

With Introdactory Note by the Rev. HanpDLEY 
0. G. Mouts, D.D. 

Crown 8v9, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


THE LAST THINGS. 


A Study of the Coming of Christ, the 
Eternal Punishment of Sin, and the 
Eternal City of God. 

By the Rev. J. AGAR Bret, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, 63., cloth. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES. 


Collected from the British Weekly by W. 

Rozertson NICOLL, 

Printed in red and black, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth elegant. 


SIDELIGHTS FROM PATMOS. 


By Grorar Matueson, M.A., D.D. 
Crown 8vo, 63., cloth, 


THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY 
AND THE EVANGELICAL 
FAITH. 

By the Rev. Professor Jamrs Orr, M.A., D.D. 


A New Volume of “ The Theological Educator.” 
Feap, 8vo, 28, 6d., cloth, 


THE MUSIC FOR THE SOUL. 


Daily Readings for a Year, from the Writings of 
the Rev, ALEXANDER MacLaren, D.D. 

Selected and Arranged by the Rev. GEORGE 
Coates, 

Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 


A GUIDE TO BIBLICAL STUDY. 


By Professor A. S. PEAKE, M.A. 

With an Introduction by the Rev. Principal A. 
M. Farrzarry, D.D. 

Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d., cloth. Third Thousand. 


TRUE AND FALSE AIMS, AND 
OTHER SERMONS. 


By the late Rey. E, Herser Evans, D.D 
Gaited by the Rev. W. Justin Evans. 
Town 8yo, 5s,, cloth. 


A fu 
portas 





XPOSITOR’S GREEK TESTA- | A DOCTOR OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


By Ian Macraren. 

With numerous Lilustrations by Frederick O. 
Gordon. 

Feap. 8vo, 23, 6d., cloth. 


THE IAN MACLAREN KALENDAR 


With Illustrations and Illustrative Border, 
Small folio, in neat box, 2s. 6d. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S LIVES. 


By Rosa Novucuette CAREY, 
Crown 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


From her Birth to her Flight into England, 
Including Documents hitherto Unpublished. 

By D. Hay FLEemina. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


THRO’ LATTICE WINDOWS. 
By W. J. Dawson. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 
TO THE ANGEL’S CHAIR. 
A Story of Ideals in a Welsh Village. 


By the Rev. Joun Tuomas, M.A., Liverpool. 
Crown 8vo, 63., cloth. 


CHRONICLES OF THE PARISH OF 
TAXWOOD. 


By J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
With 8 Full-page Llustrations by Alex. Gordon, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 


LIFE’S LOOK-OUT. 


The Autobiography of Sydney Watson, with 
Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE HOLY 
GHOST. 


By the Rev. Jonn Morgan, Edinburgh. 
CO.own 8vo, 5s., cloth, 


THE GOSPEL IN THE FIELDS. 


By the Rev. R. C. Frnuinauam, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d,, cloth. 


PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS OF 
JESUS. 


By the Rev. J. R. Minter, D.D. 
The New Volume of *‘ The Silent Times” Series. 
Feap. 8vo, white and gold, 3s, 6d. 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS. 


By the Rev. J. R. Mruurr, D.D. 
A new booklet, beautifully Illustrated. 1s, 


CHIRRUPEE. 
By E. Boyp Barty, Author of “‘ Jonathan 
Merle.” 
With numerous Illustrations by Ursula Wood. ls, 


IVY MEREDITH; or, A Season in 
the South. 


A Story by Crr1a ARMAGH, 
Crown 8yo, 53., cloth. 


THE GENTLEMANLY GIANT, 


And other Denizens of the Never Never 
Forest. 

By Beata Francis, Author of “ Slyboots.” 

With numerous Illustrations by Geoffrey 
Strahan. 

Feap. 4to, 3s. 64., cloth. 


IN STRANGE QUARTERS. 


A Story of Constantinople. 
By Epwtn Hopver, Author of “The Junior 
Clerk,” & 


With 8’ Full-page Illustrations by J. Finne- 


more. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE LOST GOLD OF THE 
MONTEZUMAS. 


A Story of the Alamo. 

By Wittram O. Stopparp, Author of *‘ The Old 
Frontier,” &c, 

With Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 53. 


DOROTHY DARLING: 


A Book for Little Children, 

Ky Mrs. GeorGe A. PauL, 

With many Illustrations, feap. 4to, 33. 6d., 
cloth, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ADDRESSES ON CHRISTIANITY. 


Hitherto unpublished. 

By the late Henry DrummonpD. 

With Memorial Sketches by Ian Mactarem and 
W. Rosertson Nicott, LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. [Ready Dec. 10th. 


THE MONKEY THAT WOULD 
NOT KILL. 


Stories for Children. 

By the late Henry DrumMonp. 

With Illustrations by Louis Wain. 

Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth. (Nearly ready. 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR- 
BOOK. 


Daily Readings from the Works of Ian 

aclaren. 

Royal 32mo, cloth, in a neat small volume, 3s. 6d. 
CIn a few days. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 


By the Author of “‘ The Land o’ the Leal.” 
Orown 8vo, 6s., cloth. [Nearly ready. 


THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 


By Hespa Srretron. 
Orowr 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 


A Record of Twenty Years’ Pioneering 
in the Upper Zambesi, among the 
Banyai and Barotsi. 

By Francois COILLARD, 
Mission. 

Transiated and Edited by C. W. MacxkintTos#. 
With Photogravure Portrait and 4) Illustra- 
tions from Photographs by the Author. 

Imperial 8vo, lis. [In a few days. 


ROBERT BURNS AND MRS. 
DUNLOP. 


Correspondence now Published in full for 
the First Time with Elucidations. 

By Wittiam WaLuaceg, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ts. 


BY FAR EUPHRATES. 


A New Story by the Author of “The Spanish 


Brothers.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, [In @ few days, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR OF CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Revised, with a Preface, by the Rev. 0. G. 
Moore. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


(In a few days, 
THE CLERICAL LIFE. 


A Series of Letters to Ministers. 

By Joun Warsos, D.D., Professor Marcus 
Dons, D.D., Professor James Denver, D.D., 
Principal T, C. Epwarps, D.D., W. Roperrson 
Nwcott, LL.D., T. G. Sarpy, T. H. Dartow, 
M.A., and J. T. Stoppart, 

Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. [Nearly ready. 


Paris Evangelical 


[In @ few days. 


LITTLE BOOKS ON RELIGION. 
Cloth elegant, 1s, 6d. 
New Volumes of the Series. 


1. THE RIGHTEOUS FATHER AND 
THE LIVING CHRIST. 
By the Rev. P. T. Forsyrta, D.D., Cambridge, 
| Nearly ready. 
2. FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A., Carr’s Lane, 
Birmingham. (Preparing. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By the Rev. Hua Buacx, M.A., Free Ste. 
George’s, Edinburgh, 
j [In a few days, 


Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
THE BOOK OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. 


By Professor Gzorce Apam Sairtu, D.D., LL.D. 

Volame II. 

Being the Completion of the Work and of “The, 
Expositor’s Bible” Series, 


Large crown 8vo, 73. 6d., cloth, (Preparing. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’S LIST. 


A RECORD OF BRAVE ACTIONS. 


On November 29th, with 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo, 6s, 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (“ Vrepverte”). 


These tales are written, not to glorify war, but to nourish 
patriotism. Each sketch is complete in itself; and though no 
formal quotation of authorities is given, yet all the available 
literature on each event described has been laid under contribu- 
tion. The sketches will be found to be historically accurate. 





CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Just published, complete in 1 volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of 'a “Sonnet 
trom the Portuguese,” large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Complete Works. 


MRS. BROWNING’S “LETTERS.” 
NOTICE.—Z%e FIRST EDITION of 
“THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING,” 2 vods., wth 


Portraits, crown 8vo, 15s. net, 1s exhausted. 
A Second Edition is in the press and will 
be ready shortly. 


From the ATHEN ZU M.—“ It is not too mnch to say that those volumes are 
the first adequate contrivution which has been made to a real knowledge of 
Mrs. Brownivg...... The inestimable value of the collection is that it coutains 
not merely interesting critical writing, but the int.mate expression of a 
personality.” 


On November 29th, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH OF EGYPT: 


being an Outline of the History of the Kgyptians under their Successive 
Masters, from the Romin Conquest until Now. By E, L. ButcHer, Author 
of ‘* A Strange Journey,’”’ ** A Back Jewel,” &c. 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 


1821-1833, by W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., late Scholar of Merton College, 
Senior Scholar of St. Jonn’s Culiege, Oxford. W.ta Map, largecr. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS IN A MONASTERY. 


By Joseru McOanr, late Father Anthony, 0.S.F. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ Astriking book.....Well for Mr. McCabe that he lives in the Victorian age. If 
this were the aze of Mary Tador most of us would be trooping off to see Mr. 
McCabe fried at Smithfieid.’"—Daily News. 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL BEFORE LORD 


ELLENBOR /UG@H IN 1814. By J.B. AtLay. Witha Preface by Epwarp 
Dowses Law, Commander, Royal Navy. W.th Portrait 8vo, 18s. 
[On December 6th, 


THE LIFE of SIRJOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, 
R.N., G.O.M.G. By Lady GLtover. Edited by the Hight Hon. Sir Ricnarp 
Tempe, Bart., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait and Maps, 
demy 8vo, lds. [Nearly ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ARTHUR 


YOUNG. With Selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. Bsruam- 
Epwakps, With 2 Portraits and 2 Views, large crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH SANITARY INSTITUTIONS re- 
viewed in their Course of Development and in some of their Political and 
Social Relations. By Sir Joun Simon, K.C.B., D.O.L. Oxford; LL.D. 
Camb. and Edin.; M.D. Hon., Dublin; M. Chir. D. Hon., Munich; Con- 
sulticrg Surgeon and Past Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s Hospital ; formerly 
the Medical Officer of her Majesty’s Privy Council; and lately a Crown 
Member of the General Medical Council, &. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 18s. 


TWO NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
DEBORAH OF TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry pr 


La Pasture, Author of *‘ A Toy Tragedy,” “ The Little Squire,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 63, | Ready this day. 


THE MILLS OF GOD. By Francis H. Harpy. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, [On November 29th. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For DECEMBER, Price One Shilling. ConTENTS :— 
THROUGH TO THE KLONDIKE. ByT. OC. Down (of the Bar of 
the North-Western Territories). 
Tuer ENGLISHMAN’sS OALENDAR (Decem- | ABNER’s WHALE. By Frank T Bullen. 
r). Concerning CroTueEs. By E. V. Lucas. 
Jouwn WILKES: an Anniversary Study. | MaTerramitias, By Mrs. Henry 
By W. B. Duffield. Mansergh. 

Avrora LeicH: an Unpublished Letter | More Humours or CrericaL Lire, 
from Leigh Hunt, By the Rev. Stewart F. L. bernays. 
Tur PENINSULA AXD Wartertoo:; | THE Loss or THE ‘ Puitip HERBERT,’ 

Memories of an Old Riflewan. By| By A. H. Norway. 

Major-Gen, Sir Edmund F. Du Cane, | Paces From a PrivaTEe Diary. 
K.C.B. One Apri, Monty. Chaps. 4-6. (Con- 
clusion.) By A. H. Begbie. 





LavGuine Aspen, By G. L. Calderon. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net (subscribers only), 


THE NOTE-BOOK OF TRISTRAM RISDON 


(Author of the Survey of the Oounty of De ‘. 
aod Edited from the original ae es LSS, 2 


Chapter of Exeter, by James Datas, Fs” tho Ldbenry of the Dean and 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
THE LIGHT OF SHAKESPEARE : Passages jj} " 
tive of the Higher Teaching of Shake:peare’s Dramas, By Care a 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6a. ° 


CROWN JEWELS. Being a Brief Record of the Wives 


of English Sovereigns from A.D, 1066 to 1897 . Wi 
HERBERT OF LEA. , A.D. With a Pretace by Lady 


** An admirably compiled little history of the wives of the Kings of Boylan i” 





—Weekly Ti 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5: om Teens 


TRANSATLANTIC TRAITS. 


Essays by th 

ARTIN Morgis, y y 8 Hon, 
“ Apart from the fact that it is delightfully written, this book 

by all who take an interest in the great American people.”— no mong be read 


In larze crown 8vo, cloth, I)lustrated, 53, 


TO BE HAD IN REMEMBRANCE. Compiled by A.B, 


Cuanceg, and Iilustrated by 6. Montagu-Pollock, 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


A BOOK WITHOUT A MAN. A Story by Acyzs 


GrozieR HERBERTSON. 
 Daintiy imagined and prettily written.”—Black and White, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 68, 


THE MEDHURSTS OF MINDALA. The Story of the 


Development of a Soul. By G. M. WaTERHOUSE, 


NEW VOLUME OF FAIRY TALES, 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s , Illustrated. 


PRINCES THREE AND SEEKERS SEVEN. Fou 


Fairy Tales by Mary CoLqugoun. Lllustrated by Emily Barnard, 

“There are enchantment and delight in these simply told tales for little 
readers. Miss Colquhoun knows the precise measure of the comprehension of 
those for whom she write>, and she does not overtax it. The illustrations by 
Emily Barnard, are pretty arawings.”—Pall Mall Gazette, ri ’ 

* Full of incident, marvelious and otherwise...... Will be eagerly read.” 

—Daily News, 

“Four capital fairy stories, which might be read with pleasure by people of 

any age,” —Standard, 
In crown 4to, paper cover, 1s. net. 


THE DAFFODIL BLOTTER AND ALMANACK FOR 


1898, A Diary and Almauack for 1898, with blotting paper. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 

DECEMBER. 
A Frencu View or THE British Empire. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 
SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. By William Archer. 
Tue INFLUENCE OF HrNey GEORGE IN EnGLanD. By J. A. Hobson. 
Lorp RoseBrRY’s APOSTASY. 
ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING House. By C. Stein. 
“La Riévoits.” By Villiers del’Isle Adam. 
Tue Crisis 1n Spatn. By Marquis de Kuvigny, Oranstoun Metcalfe, and 

Leonard Williams, 

Dante as A REticiovus TEacHER.—II. By Rev. E. Moore, D.D. 
MouneET SuLty. By Yetta Biaze de Bury. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST AFuICa, (With Map.) By Rev. W. Greswell. 
Tue Monstrous Regiment oF Women, By Janet K. Hogarth. 
Poetry oF WiLLIam Morris. By Nowell Smith. 
PARLIAMENTARY DIFFICULTIES IN AUSTRIA, By Germanicas, 


CHAPMAN'S MAGAZINE pscaitaz, 
Edited by OSWALD ORAWFURD, 
THE BOOKSELLING QUESTION 


By F. FRANKFORT MOORK, “A PUBLISHEH,” and F. H. EVANS, and 


SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES 


By EDWIN PUGH, BEATRICK HERON-MAXWELIL, K. CHIPPENDALB, 
A. BLAIR LEES, WILLIAM DUUGLAS, and DUDLEY W. BUCKLE. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY FIVE DAYS FOR £65. By Magnificent 
Vessels of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
For Particulars apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West-End), 
London, 

















£12 12s. CRUISE. 


TANGIER, LISBON, GIBRALTAR, MALAGA for GRANADA, ALGIERS, 
to MARSKILLKS for KIVIERA, on 8.8. ‘Midnight Sun,’ 3,183 tons; oe 
light; excellent cuisine. Extended Cruises, Palestine aud Egypt, accompanll 
by Mr. Perowne. 

Lecturers: Sie Arthur Arnold, Sir Lambert Playfair, the Dean of Worcester 
Professor Sayce, Professor Kamsay, Canon Tristram, and others. 


Full particulars, SEORETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








peer ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Watcrloo Place, S.W. 


INVESTED FUNDS oo ooo one, £27, 000,000 
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MACMILLAN AND 


C0.'S NEW BOOKS. 





NINTH THOUSAND. 


D LORD TENNYSON: a Memoir. 


ith Photogravure Portraits of Lord Tennyson, Lady Teany- 
By ta ee niles of Portions of Poems; and Illustrations after Pictures 
rts F. Watts, R.A., Samuel Laurence, Mrs. Allingham, Richard Doyle, 
| Gardner, &c. 2 vols, Medium 8vo, 36s, net. 





BY THE RIGHT HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


ight Hon. James Bryce, M.P., Author of *‘ The Holy Roman Empire,” 

” Brith $ Maps, Demy 8vo, 14s, net. 
AILY TELEGRAPH.—* Mr. Bryce’s book is a charming one throughout 
x htful as a work of travel, interesting as a deacription of great districts 
<— altering in wealth and appearance under white sovereignty, and in- 


rpstle for its clear statement of complicated political issues.” 








NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, Crown 8v0, cloth gilt, 63. 


“«“QAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A Story of 
the Grand Banks. By Ruprarp Kipetina@, Illustrated by I, W. Taber. 
WORLD.—“ A fine wholesome story.” 
sT, JAMES'S GAZETTE,—“ A rattling good book.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“ One regards it with feelings of astonishment and hardly 
qualified admiration.” : 
ATHENEUM. —“Never in English prose has the sea in all its myriad 
asvects, With all its sounds and sights and odours, been reproduced with such 


subtle skill as in these pages.” 








With 29 Steel Plates, numerous Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. net. 


CAMBRIDGE DESCRIBED AND ILLUS- 


TRATED. Being a Short History of the Town and University. By 
Taomas DINHAM ATKINSON. With an Introduction by JoHN WILLIS OLARK, 
M.A, F.S.A., Registrary of the University, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ He has conferred a favour upon all lovers of 
literature and its early seats by going at much length, and with great care, into 
the questions not only of the municipality, but of the University and the 
Colleyes......A good thing well done.” 





Fcap. &vo, antique paper, cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE: an Old 


French Love Story. Edited and Translated by Francis WiLL1am Bovur- 
pittoy, M.A. Second Edition, the Text Collated afresh with the MS. at 
Paris, the Translation Kevised, and the Introduction Rewritten. 





Crown 8vo, 63. 


FOR PRINCE AND PEOPLE: a Tale of 


OldGenoa. By E. K. Sanpers. 





WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JOSEPH PENNELL AND HUGH THOMSON, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DEVON 


AND CORNWALL. By Artaur H. Norway. With Illustrations by 
JosePH PENNELL and Hues THonson. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ So delightful that we would gladly fill columns 
with extracts were space as elastic as imagination......The text is excellent; the 
illastrations of it are even better.” 





NEW NOVEL BY F, MARION CRAWFORD. 


CORLEONE: a Tale of Sicily. In 2 vols. 


Globe 8yo, 12s, 

PUNCH.—“ The reader’s interest in the story. roused at the commencement, 
grows in intensity as the plot is artistically developed to its climax. Mr. 
Crawford’s pictures of Italian scenery are perfect, and his characters, belonging 
to the Roman Society with which he has familiarised us in so many of his books, 
are living beings before our eyes.” 





VOL. III. NOW READY, 


THE EVERSLEY BIBLE. Arranged in 


Paragraphe, with an Introduction, by J. W. Macxart, M.A. In 8 vols., to be 
Published monthly, Globe 8vo, 5s. each. 


Vol. III. I. KINGS—ESTHER. 
*.® The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


uae edition, we should say, will prove very acceptable to the 
ic, 





With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIALS, JOURNAL, & BOTANICAL 


CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES CARDALE BABINGTON, M.A., 
F.RS,, F.L.8., F.8.4., F.G.8., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Botany in the University. 





SECOND EDITION, Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


SKETCHES OF RURAL LIFE, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Francis Lucas. 

an fEL MALL GAZETTE.—* Mr, Lucas dedicates his book to ‘all lovers of 

in aks oe gece ye lovers of — hae thank him for 

lover of the rural life of old England pe PE ee Te ee 





Demy 4to, 8s. 6d. net. 


SINGING VERSES FOR CHILDREN. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1, A PHILOSOPHER’S ROMANOE. By Joun Berwice. Chaps. 4-6. 

2A meeae CATHOLIO UNIVERSITY FOR IRELAND. By F. St. Joun 
ORROW. 

3. THE PROMOTION OF JOHN JOHNSON. 

4. SOME HUMOURS OF THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 

5. A CRY FROM THE FAR WEST. By Mrs. Motesworra. 

6. RAMA4ZAN. By Huan Otirrorp. 

7. COUNTRY NOTES. ByS.G. Tattentyre. I. The Church. 

8. A CUBAN FILIBUSTER... By Haroup Binpb.oss, 

9. THE ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS. 





CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER 
NUMBER OF 


THE CENTURY. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 4p. 


CoNTAINS :— 


TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS 
AT FRESHWATER. 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 


Illustrated. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS IN THE TENEMENTS. 
By JACOB L. RIIS. Illustrated. 


EDWIN BOOTH IN LONDON. 
By E. H. HOUSE. 


Seconp INSTALMENT OF 


MRS. HARRISON’S NOVEL, ‘‘GOOD AMERICANS.” 


AN ESSAY BY 
THE LATE GEN. FRANCIS A. WALKER ON 
‘“‘THE CAUSES OF POVERTY.” 
Seconp Part oF 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY’S POEM, 
‘““RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS,” 


Begun in November. 


SIX COMPLETE STORIES 
By Henry van Dyke, Marion Manvitte Pops, 
AND OTHERS. 

&e., &e., &e. 





ALSO READY. 
CHRISTMAS AND DECEMBER 
NUMBER OF 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


ILLUSTRATED, PRICE ls. 


CONTAINS :— 


THE “JUST-SO” STORIES. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THE CHRISTMAS SHIP. By H. H. Bennett.—AN 


OLD-TIME CHRISTMAS GIFT. By Ruth McEnery 
Stuart. 





pants by Lypia A. Ooontery. Pictures by Atice K. Trzer. Music by 
LEANOR SMITH, JessrE L, Garnor, F. W. Root, F. H. ATKINSON, jun, 


And Numerous Other Stories, 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE LEISURE HOUR 
yor DECEMBER Oontarns :— 


Frontispiece: Taxine Tort on a DutcH Canal. 
By Gordon Browne, R.I. 

Drirtwoop. Chaps. 3-5, 
Iltustrated by Frank Dadd, R.I. 

Auasxa as I Founp Jr. By lrederick Whymper. 
Illustrated by Chas. Whymper. 

Onrtics aNp OriTIcismM. By John Dennis, 

OxninesE Music. By Mrs. Timothy Richard. 

Pavt Caran, CornisHman. Chaps. 4-7. By Charles 
Lee, Author of “‘The Widow Woman.” Lilustrated 
wy Gordon Browne, R.I1. 

A Lire Story. By Sarah Doudney, 

AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES: RomaNcE OF Harty FEx- 
PLoRATION. By 0. H. Irwin, M.A. With Ilustra- 


tions. 
ba Th sd SuaLt Mert Acatn. By Norah McCor- 


mick. 
Tue New Stewarp. By Michael A. Morrison. 
By John P. Hotson, M.A, 


By Mary E. Palgrave. 


Joun Crarr’s COUNTRY. 
Tilustrated. 

Every THouGHT HATH WINGS, AND SOMEWHERE 
Buitps a Nest. By Frederick Langbridge. 

A OnAt with A Strepie-Jack. By W, J. Gordon. 

THe Vatvge or Humour. By Alice Lee, 

A Mirok Port. By John Dennis. 

Tse Brsnmy’s Stories: THe Money Bac. By H. 
J. Bourchier, M.D. 

Scizncr anp Discovery. By R.A.Gregory. The 
Tewperatures of Animals—A Device for Locating 
Fog-sigrala at Sea—Use of Kites in Weather 
Forecasts— Melting of Snow on Mars. 

Over-Sra Notes :—Marking Time in Germany—Jews 
as Agriculturists—Treatment of Leprosy—Anzlo- 
French Contrasts—Steamer to Carry a Railway 
Train—Awmerican National Library—American 
Docks—Distinctive Dress. 

VaRIETIES :—M+morials of Sir David Wilkie—De- 
velopment of Chess—s icon Basilike—Astronomical 
Notes for December. 

Tur Fir‘sipE CLus—PrRizzE COoMPETITIONS—TEa- 
TaBLE Torics—CHESS, 


56 PaTERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME 
For DECEMBER Conrains :— 


Frontispiece Plate: NreVER VENTURE, NEVER Have, 
By Mrs. Alma Tadema. 

Gop’s Outcast. Chaps. 3-4. New Serial Story. By 
Silas K. Hocking. 

A Bit or Woot. Chaps. 4-5. NewStory. By E. 
Boyd-Bayly, Author of “Jonathan Merle,” &c. 
Illustrated by Barnard Davia. 

Tue Tomps OF THE ENGLISH Kines: Ricuarp IL, 
Joun, Henry III. By Henry Walker. With 
Enugravings by Edward Whymper. 

THE HUNDRED AND Forty anp Four THovusanp. 
A Sermon Preached in St. Paul’s Oathedral by the 
Ven. Archdeacon Sinclair, 

Tne Women’s SETTLEMENTS OF LONDON: 
ORIGIN AND Wonk. 
Tue Goop SaMARITAN. 
George Tinworth. 
WiLtiaM WILBERFORCE IN A NeEw LiGat: 
Pirr LETTERS. 
Sunpay mn SEDAN. 

trated. 

A MipSHIPMAN OF NinETY YEARS AGO, 
R. Macgregor. 

Mosincs For Sunpay Mornines, 
George S. Barrett, D.D. 

Tuk VOICE FROM THE WHIRLWIND : NATURE LESSONS 
FROM THE BoOK OF Jos. Snowand Ice. By the 
Hon. M. O<. E. Leigh. Illustrated by Alan 
Barraud. 

Srupies In THE HISTORY OF ELIJAH THE PROPHET, 
By the late M. A. Scott Moncrieff. 

A Spin in THE New Forest. By M. B. Manwell. 
Illustrated. 

ParinTING a Text. By M, A. 8, M. 

Fiyine THE CoLourRs. 

Home EXExCISES AND PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

Far aND NeaR. NOTES OF THE MOonrTs. 
AFTER THE FAMINE, 


Tue Re1icious Tract Society, 56 Paternoster 
Row, London. 


THEIR 
From the Terra-cotta of 
THE 
By Frederick Hastings. Illus- 
By Duncan 


By the Rev. 


Inpia 





SECOND EDITION, with 


Fresh Introduction and New Stories, 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


““THE SPECTATOR.” 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, 
Reasoning Power, Affection, and Sym- 
pathy of Dogs, selected from the 
Correspondence columns of the 
Spectator. With an Introduction by 
J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


es An amusing book, which is certain to find # 





“* A very interesting serics.”—Times. 
* The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” 
—Speaker 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


BLACKIE AND SON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE RISE OF DEMOCRACY. 


By J. Hortanp Rosz, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Being the First Volume of the VICTORIAN ERA 
SERIES. 


THE VICTORIAN ERA 


SERIES, In course of publication in MONTHLY 
crown 8vo VOLUMHS, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

The aim of the Series is to form an authoritative, 
scholarly, and attractive record of the great move- 
ments and developments of the age, in Politics, 
Economics, Religion, Industry, Literature, Science, 
and Art, and of the life work of its typical and in- 
fluential men. 

The Volumes will be issued successively on the 
15th of each month, 








NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE IRISH DIFFICULTY, 
SHALL AND WILL. By the Right Rev. Mon- 
signor Mouuoy, D.D., Rector of the Catholic 
University of Ireland, Dublin. 





NOW READY, crown &vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF GEO- 


LOGY. Intended as an Introduction to the 
Study of the Rccks and their Contents. By W. 
Jerome Harrison, F.G.S., Author of “The 
Geology of the Counties of England and Wales,” 
‘Practical Geology,” &c. New Edition, much 
Enlarged, with numerous Illustrations. 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


ENGLISH MASQUES. With 


an Introduction by H. A. Evans, M.A., Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


Being the New Volume of the WARWICK 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, Edited 
by Professor C. H. HerForD, Litt.D. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 
OLD BAILEY. 





DECEMBER Ist. Price 1s. 6d. 
THE FOREIGN CHURCH 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW. 


1, Resutrs oF OLD CATHOLICISM. 
MICHAUD. 

2. THe SunpayY MOVEMENT IN FRANCE, 

3. Iray. 

4. An ITaLt1an MIRAcLeE, 

5. Sou, WorsHIP In SICILY. 

6. Tue InpEx OF Bap Books, 

7. 8. ANTHONY IN SPAIN. 

8. THE VienNA Coneress OF OLD OaTHOLICs. 

9. Eastwoop Ho! By Rev. R.S, OLpHam. 

10, Events 1n Mexico. 

11, ARcHBISHOP Benson’s CYPRIAN, 

12, THE ANGLO-CONTINENTAL SOCIETY. 


GitseRt & Rivinerton, Clerkenwel], London. 


By Professor 





READING CASES FOR THE) 
SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. each, 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Pe om 


Pure BORDEAUX, an bBoty 
light Dinner Wine, The oo 

of this wine will be found e ual to 14s, 

wine usually sold at much tae &. 


prices, 

ST. ESTEPHE 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia. 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 175, 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad. 
ditional confidence in enbmitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine, 

83 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Deliver, ") 
Paid to any Railway Station, tncindiee on 

aud Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value 

General Price List Free by Post, . 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE MERCHANTS, ’ 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North Joh 
Manchester: 26 Market a Soe 


9s, 6a, 





BRANDY v. WHISKY, 


Owing to the uncertainty of obtaining pure Brandy 
at a moderate price, Whisky is often recommended 
to invalids and others, This is no longer hecessary, 
as, owing to their large purchoses of fine Brandy 
for Grant’s Morella Cherry Brandy, THOMAS 
GRANT and SONS are euabled to otter the 


GENUINE OLD 


REGINA BRANDY 


at the low price of 48s. per dozen case, 
delivered to any part of England. 
Or it can be obtained through any Wine Merchant, 
Small sample free for cost of postage (threepence), 


T. GRANT and SONS, Maidstone. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKNT. INTEKKS? 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the mivimnum monthly batunces, when nut drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOEK, with fall partion 
lars, po3t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 


Extract FROM A LeEcTurRE oN “Foops Np 
THEIR VALUES,” BY Dz. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E,, 
&e.—“ If any motives—first, of due regard for bealth, 
and second, of getting full food-value for money ex- 
pended—can said to weigh with us in choos; 
our foods, then I say that Cocoa (Epps’s being th» 
most nutritious) should be made to replace tea and 
coffee without hesitation. Cocoa is a food; tea and 
coffee are not foods. This is the whole science of 
the matter in a nutshell, and he who runs may read 
the obvious moral of the story.” 


DISABLEMENT BY DISEASE 


(TYPHOID FEVER, SMALL POX, TYPHUS, XC.) AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance 00. 
Liability Insurance. Fidelity Guarantee. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





FISHER’S 


Catalogues post-free. 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


STRAND. 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 
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ee 
FROM 


yp. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST 


—_—_—— 


HRH. THE PRINCE OF 


WALES: an Account of his Career, 
including his Birth, Education, 
Travels, Marriage, and Home Life; and 
Philanthropic, Social, and Political 
Work. With over 106 Portraits and 
other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth 


gilt, 10s. 6d. 


POEMS BY A. AND L. By 


Apapetta and Louisa Suorg. Crown 
§yo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Feho,—"**Gemma of the Isles’ reminds us irre- 
sistibly of Hernani.’ The glow of its Janguage, the 
ion of its rhetoric, the fantastic yet skilful use 
of supernatural machinery, the seemingly happy 
consummation of love marred by fresh and inade- 
quate tendencies, the rapturous embracement of 
death by the lovers, all these elements are common 
to both these poet playwrights. ‘ 
an.—"Its old-world grace is the specific 
Peg or will attract readers to the book......A 
lover of literature will welcome the reprint, and 
read it with no small interest.” 








THE EVOLUTION OF THE 


IDEA OF GOD: an Inquiry into the 
Origins of Religions. By Grant 
Auten, Demy 8vo, cloth, 20s. net. 


TWO NEW ANTHOLOGIES. 
, A BOOK OF VERSES FOR 


CHILDREN. By Epwarp VexRraLL 
Lucas. With Cover, Title-page, and 
End-papers designed in Colours by 
F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 


2, THE FLOWER OF THE 
MIND: a Choice among the Best 
Poems. By Auice Muyneuy. With 
Cover designed by Laurence Hous- 
man. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


“THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN.” 


1 THE FLAMP, THE 
AMELIORATOR, AND THE 
SCHOOBOY’S APPRENTICE. By 
E. V. Lucas. 


2 MRS. TURNER'S CAU- 
TIONARY STORIES. With End- 
papers designed by Mrs. E, Farmr- 
Loz. 18mo, cloth, ls. 6d. each. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM: A Paraphrase from 
several Literal Translations. By 
RicHarp LE GALLIENNE. Long feap. 
8vo, parchment cover, 5s. Also a 
limited Edition on Japanese vellum. 
All sold on Subscription. 





REALMS OF UNKNOWN 


KINGS: Poems. By Laurence ALMA 
Taprma, Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 
2s, net ; buckram, 3s. net. 


GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 





MESSRS, METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. Selected 


and Edited by W. E. Hzntxy. Crown 8vo, buck- 
raw, gilt top, 6s, 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


A seen by J. G@. Corpgry. Crown 8vo, 


7s 
OLD HARROW DAYS. By 


T. G. Corton Miycury. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 


5s. 

THE HILL OF THE GRACES; 
or, THe Great Stone Temples of Tripoli, By H. 8. 
Cowper, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, and 75 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 103, 6a. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epwarp 
GispBoy. Edited by J. B. Bury, M.A. In7 
vols. demy 8vo, gilt top, 83. 6d. each ; crown 8vo, 
6s. each. Vol. LV. 


THE LIFE OF ERNEST 


RENAN. By Madame DarRMESTETER. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


JOHN DONNE. By Avaustvs 


Jessorpr, D.D. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
[Leaders of Religion, 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH 


COLONIAL POLICY. By H. E. Ecugtoy, M.A. 
Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


A PRIMER OF THE BIBLE. 


By Prof. W. H. Bennett, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LIGHT AND LEAVEN: 


Historical and Social Sermons. By the Rev. 
Henstey Henson, M.A,, Fellow of All Souls’, 
Incumbent of St. Mary’s Hospital, Iiford, Crown 


8vo, 63, 
THE BEGINNINGS OF 
ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By W. KE, 


Cottins, M.A. With Map, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


ROYAL NAVY FROM EARLY TIMKS TO 1658, 
By Davin Hannay. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE STORY OF THE 


BRITISH ARMY. By Lieut.-Colonel Cooper 
Kine, of the Staif College, Camberiey. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 


VOCES ACADEMICH. By 


C. Grant Roserrson, M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’, Oxford. With Frontispiece, pott 8vo, 


3s. 6d 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZA- 


TION. By Clement Epwarps, Crown 8yo, 2s, 6d, 
THREE XMAS BOOKS. 


THE WALLYPUG IN 


LONDON. By G. E. Farrow, Author of 
“The Wallypug of Why.” With numerous 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

A Jubilee extravaganza for children, 


NURSERY RHYMES. With 


many Ooloured Pictures. By F. D. Beprorp, 
Super royal 8yvo, 5s. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS 


VEKSE. Edited by H. OC. Beecuine, M.A., and 

Illustrated by Walter Crane. Cr. 8vo, gilt top, 53. 

** An Anthology which, from its unity of aim and 

high poetic excellence, has a better right to exist 
than most of its fellows.”—Guardian, 


FOURTEEN POPULAR NOVELS, 


6s. each, 
LOCHINVAR. 8. RB. CROCKETT. 
BYEWAYS. 


ROBERT 8S. HICHENS. 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


EROY WHITE. 


P 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 


JANE BARLOW. 


SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 


PETT RIDGE. 


A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. 


JANE H, FINDLATER. 


OVER THE HILLS. 
MARY FINDLATER. 
BLADYS. 8. BARING-GOULD. 


THE LADY’S WALK. mrs. o1ipHant. 
THE BUILDERS. 3. s. FLeTcHeER. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. 


BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 


z 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
I. HOOPER. 
THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 


M. 0. BALFOOR. 


3s. 6d. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 


GILBERT PARKER. 
METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, W.C. 











THOS. DE LA RUE & C0’S LIST. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON WHIST. 
NEW EDITION (23rp), 86th Thousand, cap. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. Handsomely Printed 
in Red and Black. Revised throughout. 


WHIST, LAWS AND PRINCIPLES 


OF. By “CavENDISH.” 


THE STANDARD WORK ON PIQUAT. 


NEW EDITION (91x), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red and Black. 


PIQUET, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
on the Game by “Cavenpisu,” 








NEW EDITION (4x), cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
Greatly Enlarged and Revised throughout, 
price 5s. 


ECARTE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
the Portland and Turf Clubs. With a Treatise 
ou the Game by “ CavENDISH.” 





THE STANDARD WORD ON BILLIARDS. 
SIXTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10g, 6d. 
BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett, Ex- 


Champion. Edited by ‘‘CavenvisH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations, 








FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 5s. Handsomely Printed in Red and Black. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS : AMERI- 
GaN LEADS and THE UNBLOCKING GAME. 


” 
CARD GAMES by ‘‘ CAVENDISH. 

Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo). POOKET 
SERIKS: Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hand; Rules for Third Hand. 
Piguet. Rubicon Bézique. Polish Bezique. 
Evarté. Cribbage. Euchre. Imperial. Spoil- 
Five. Oalabrasella. Sixty-Six. 








THE STANDARD WORK ON PATIENCE. 
Demy oblong 4to, cloth, gilt, price 16s. 


PATIENCE GAMES, WITH 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. _Iilus- 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By “ Oaven- 
Dish.” Handsomely Printed in Red and Black. 





THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls. 6d. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS OF. 


Adopted by the Portlaud and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guide to the Game. By *‘CavenpisH.” 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s, 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS OF. Edited 


by J. L. Batpwiy; and a Treatise on the Game, 
by James Cray. 
SIXTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price 3s. 6d. 


WHIST, PHILOSOPHY OF. By 
Dr. Por, F.R.S. An Hssay on the Scientific 
and Intellectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 








THIRD EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price ls. 6d. 


BRIDGE, LAWS OF. Adopted by 
Gane leee i Clubs ; and a Guide to the 


’ 

DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE 
DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, PORT- 
ABLE DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c., for 1898, 
in great variety, may now be had of all Book- 
sellers and Stationers. Also, “FINGER,” 
“THUMB,’’ and “ PALM ’-SHAPED DIARIES, 
in neat cases. Wholesale only of the Publishers. 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Limited, 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 








NOW READY, price Ono Shilling. 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1897. 


THE PripE or JENNICO. (Conclusion.) 
Warp; THe Cavour oF ABSOLUTISM. 
Two FRIENDS. 

A Frencu Rurat Drama, 

Tue Romance OF Urania REIGNEY,. 
Or PaPeR FLOWERS. 

OaPTURE OF SERGEANT HETHERINGTON. 
In NEWFOUNDLAND. 


CON Pepr 


Tne Man OF THE THIRD SILENCE. 
10. Mr. Setwrn’s Most OBEDIENT. 
ll. RusticaTiIne tn Russia. 

12. Trincotox. Chaps. 1-5. 


Ricwarp BentLey and Son, New Burlington Street. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S PUBLICATIONS 
A HISTORY OF DANCING, 


From the Earliest Ages to Our Own Times. 
From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. 


With a Sketch of English Dancing by JosEPH GREGsS. 
With 20 Plates ia Photogravure and about 409 Illustrations in the Text. 
In 1 vol, 4to, cloth, 362. net. ; or Vellum, 50s. net. 
Also 35 copies printed on Japanese vellum (containing 3 additional Plates), 
with a duplicate set of the Plates on India paper for framing. Each copy 
numbered and signed, Twelve Guineas net. 


NEW LETTERS OF NAPOLEON I. 


Suppressed in the Collection published under the Auspices of Napoleon ITI. 
Translated from the French by Lady Mary Loyp. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 15s. net. . 
THE TIMES. —“ These letters were seldom much to his credit, and they are 
all the more interesting. We see the cunning that habitually leavened his state- 
craft, and his shameless indifference to truth.” 


LITERATURKS OF THE WORLD.—Vol. III. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN ENGLISH 


oo By Epmunp Gossz, Hon. M.A. of Trinity Oollege, Cam- 
ridge. 

THE TIMES.—“ It bears on every page the traces of genuine love for his 
subject, avd of a lively critical intelligence. Moreover, it is extremely readable 
—more readable, in fact, than any other single volume dealing with this same 
vast subject that we can call to mind.” 


POEMS FROM THE DIVAN OF HAFIZ. 


Translated from the Persian by GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 1 vol, 6s. 


STUDIES IN FRANKNESS. By Cuartes 


Wuisiey. Anthor of **A Book of Scoundrels.” With a Portrait of Sir 
Tbomas Urquhart. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


SIXTY YEARS OF EMPIRE, 1837-1897: 


a Review of the Period. Oontributions by Sir CHARLES DiLKE, Mr. JOHN 
Burns, Mr. Jostpa PENNELL, Mr. LioneL Jounson, &., and many Por- 
traits and Diagrame, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. | Great Lives and Events. 


MY FOURTH TOUR IN WESTERN AUS- 


oon By ALBERT F, Catvenrt, F.R.G.S, 4to, with many Illustrations, 
8. net. 

THE DAILY NEWS.—“A picture of contemporary Empire-building, and a 
wonderful picture it is. A photographic aspect of West Australian life.” 


CUBA IN WAR TIME. By Ricuarp Harpine 


Davis, Author of ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE TIMES.—“ Mr. Davis’s book is sure to be widely read. It is the first 
striking account we have had in book form of the characteristics of the war, and 
there will be general agreement as to its being a good and interesting piece of 


work. nee 
NEW NOVELS. 


THE BETH BOOK. 


Being a Study from the Life of Elizabeth Caldwell Maclure, a 
Woman of Genius. 
By SARAH GRAND, Author of ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,” 1 vol., 6s. 
THE STANDARD.—‘ The style is simple and direct and the manner 
altogether isthat of a woman who has thought much and evidently felt much. 
It is impossible to help being interested in her book.” 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, 


And other Stories. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, Author of “ On the Face of the Waters.” 1vol., 6s. 
THE DAILY MAIL.—“ The spirit of India breathes and palpitates in every line 
of these stories. Mr. Kipling perhaps excepted, Mrs. Steel is the only living 
writer to whom we can look for such stirring, such virile, such intensely human 
stories of India.” 


ST. IVES. By R. L. Srevenson, Author of “The 
Ebb-Tide,” &. 1 vol., 6s. [Second Edition. 
THE TIMES.—“ Neither Stevenson himself nor anyone else has given us a better 
example of a dashing story, full of life and colour and interest. St. Ives is a 
character who will be treasured up in the memory along with David Balfour 
and Alan Breck, even with D’Artagnan and the Musketeers.” 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Carne. 1 vol., 6s. 

THE SKETCH.—“ It quivers and palpitates with passion, for even Mr. Caine’s 
bitterest detractors cannot deny that he is the possessor of that rarest of all 
gifts—genius.” 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By W. E. Norzis, 
Author of ‘* The Dancer in Yellow,”’ &c. 1 vol., 63. 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ Keen observation, delicate discrimination, 
a pleasant, quiet humour, rare power of drawing characters that are both 
absolutely natural and interesting to study.” 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. _ By Henry James, 
Author of ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton.” 1 vol., 63. [Second Edition. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It is quite impossible to ignore that, if the 
word have any significance, and is ever to be used at all, we are here dealing with 
genius. This is a work of genius as much as Mr. Meredith’s best work.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynicn. 1 vol., 6s. 

THE ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—“ A very strikingly original romance, which 
will hold the attention of all who read it, and establish the author’s reputation 
at once for first-rate dramatic ability. Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, 
we must avow it to be a work of real genius,” 


LAST STUDIES. By Hovserr Crackanruorre, 
Author of “Wreckage.” With an Introduction by Henry James, and a 
Portrait. 1 vol., 6:. 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Anni E. Hotpswortu, 


Author of “ Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 1 vol., 6s. 
THE PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Bright, wholesome, and fall of life and 
movement, Miss Holdsworth has, too, a very witty style.” 


MRS. JOHN FOSTER: being the Papers and Letters 


of John Foster, Esq., of Fosterton, Edited and Arranged by his Great- 
Nephew, Martin Fordyce. By CHARLES GRANVILLE. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 


IN SUMMER ISLES. By Burton Diss. 1 vol., 3/6. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW Booxs 


NEW NOVELS. 


THE KING WITH TWO FACES. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of “The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus.” (loth, 6s, 
Westminster Gazette,—‘*‘ One of the most remarkable stori 
ans ae a day. on — = — this —aneung marion hat We have read 
iterature.—** One of the cleverest historical roman 
that form of fiction has produced.” oe that the recent Tan on 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN REMARX.” 


PAUL MERCER. By the Rev. the Hon. Jauns 


‘ faeauet. oe, >. . m 
urch Times,—** Exhibits all the artless sincerity, the hu 
idealism, which gave to ‘Stephen R-marx,’ its interest and — hopeful 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MISTHER O’RYAN.” 


THE SON OF A PEASANT. By Epwiny 


McNotrr. Cloth, és, 
Standard,—“ An excellent Irish story.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO PLACE FOR REPENTACE,” 


JOB HILDRED. By Eten F. Piygpyy, 


Oloth, 3s 6d. 
Birmingham Post,— Will greatly increase the author’s reputation,” 





THE NEW NONSENSE BOOK BY H.B. AND B.T., B, 


MORE BEASTS 


For Worse Children). 
BY THE AUTHORS OF “THE BAD CHILD'S BOOK OF BEASTS.” 
4to, 33. 6d. 
Spectator.—“ To the full as original and delightful as the first Book.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 


AUBREY DE VERE. 


1 vol., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s, 


Spectator.—“ Likely to he widely read, for they will interest all readers,” 

Graphic.—“ A book of remarkable and varied interest—worthy of the cultured 
mind and of the fine temper of its distinguished author.” 

Truth.— The most genial, charming, and amusing volume of reminiscences 
of the year.” 


A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, 


Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge. 
By her Niece, BLANCHE CLOUGH. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ The writer of these memoirs has fairly earned our gratitude 
for her record of this good, sincere, and tender woman.”’ 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS 
OF THE RIGHT HON. JOHN ARTHUR 
ROEBUCK, Q.C., M.P. 


Edited by Ropert Eapon LEapER. With 2 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s, 
Leeds Mercury.—' A lifelike picture of an impetuous, choloric, outspoken, but 
stubbornly honest man.” 


BENIN, THE CITY OF BLOOD: 


An Account of the Benin Expedition. 
By R. H. Bacon, D.S.0., Commander R.N. Illustrated by W. H. Overend. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Daily Mail.—‘' Commander Bacon was Intelligence officer to the expedition, 
and his personal record of the advance on Ologbo, of the fighting in the 
bush and at the crossroads and Agagi, of the capture of Bemu, and of the 
horrors of human sacrifice, and the practice of Ju-Ju, is as fascinating as it 
evidently is complete and accurate.” 


STYLE. By Watrer Rateicu, Professor of 
English Literature at University College, Liverpool, Author of “The 
English Novel,” “ Robert Louis Stevenson,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Speaker.—‘‘ In our judgment Mr. Raleigh’s volume on ‘Style’ is an amazingly 
good and pre-eminently interesting and suggestive book. His whole treatment 
of his subject is vigorous, manly and most sensible.” : 

Pall Mall Gazette.—" A model treatise on a most difficult and important 


theme.” 
BALLADS OF THE FLEET, By RENNELL 


Ropp, C.B.,0.M.G. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. By 


Statin PasHa. Translated and Edited by Lrevur.-Cox. WinGate, C.B. A 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition of this Famous Work. Iilustrated, 


cloth, 6s, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “WILD SPAIN.” 


WILD NORWAY. With Chapters on the 


Swedish Highlands, Spitzbergen, and Denmark. By ABEL CHAPMAN, san 
of “Wild Spain,” &c. Fully Illustrated by the Author and Charles 
Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s 


THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other 
Studies in Evolution. By Kart Pearson, F.8.S., Author of “The 
— of Free Thought,” &. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 8. 
net. 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. By the 


Rt. Hon. Sir HerseRT MaxwELt, Bart., M.P., Editor of “The Sportsman's 
Library.” With Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HABIT AND INSTINCT. A Study mm 


° nm 
Heredity. By 0. Ltorp Monrgax, Author ef “ Animal Life and Intelligence 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 

















EDWARD ARNOLD, London and New York 
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JOHN LANE’S LIST. 





Ready Next Week. Mr. WILLIAM WATSON’S New Book. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 


Foap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








POEMS (with which is incorporated Christ in Hades). 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


[Ready Shortly. 








GIFT BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 
LONDON; as seen by C.D. GIBSON. Fifty: 


‘ Uniform with “ Drawings” and ‘Pictures of People,” 


Cartoons A : ‘o's 
ives sume Artist. Oblong folio, 12 in. by 18 in., 20s. 


THE PEOPLE OF DICKENS. By ©. D. 


Gipson. Six Large Photogravures. Proof Impressions from Plates, in a 
Portfolio, 208. 


LULLABY LAND: Songs of Childhood. 
By EUGENE FIELD. Edited with an Introduction by Kenneth Grahame. 
With 200 Illustrations by Charles Robinson. Uncut or gilt edges, Crown 


Svo, 6s. 

THE MAKING OF MATTHIAS. ByJ.S. 
FiercHeR, Author of ‘ Life in Arcadia,” &c. With over 40 Llustrations 
and Decorations by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

BY WALTER CRANE. 

CINDERELLA’S PICTURE-BOOK. Con- 
taining—1. CINDERELLA. 2 PUSS IN BOOTS. 3, VALENTINE and 
ORSON. Re-issue with;New Cover Design, End Papers, and newly-written 
Preface. The Three bound in 1 vol. with a decorative cloth cover, 4s. 6d. ; 


separately, 1s. each. READY NEXT WEEK. 
ALL THE WAY TO FAIRYLAND. By 


EVELYN SHARP. With 8 Coloured Illustrations and Cover Design by Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer. Uniform with “‘ Wymps.” Small 4to, 6s. 


KING LONGBEARD: Fairy Tales. By 


BARRINGTON MACGREGOR. With nearly 100 Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Small 4to. 6s. 


THE CHILD WHO WILL NEVER GROW 
a "Yasin Sree KinG, Author of “ The Scripture Reader of St. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. _ By 
RopertT Lovis STEVENSON. With over 150 Illustrations by Charles 
Robinson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHILDREN. By ALtice MEYNELL. 


8vo, 38, 6d. net. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. By Attce Mry- 


NELL, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE COLOUR OF LIFE. By AtLicz MeynzL1. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By KENNETH GRAHAME. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


KEMBLE’S COONS: 30 Drawings of 
aoe and Southern Scenes. By E. W. KEMBLE. 


RECENT FICTION. 
WHEN ALL MEN STARVE: Showing 


how England hazarded her Naval Supremacy aud the Horrors which 
followed the Interruption of her Food Supply. By CHARLES GLEIG. 3s. 6d. 


DERELICTS. By W. J. Locks, Author of “At 


the Gate of Samaria.” 6s. 


THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Author of ‘‘ Nobody’s Fault.” 6s 


THE MAKING OF A PRIG. 


SHARP, Author of ‘‘ Wymps” and ‘‘ At the Relton Arms.” 
MAX. By Juian Croskzy. 6s. 
MIDDLE GREYNESS. By A. J. Dawson, 


Author of “Mere Sentiment.” 6s. 


SYMPHONIES. By Gzorcz EcERTON. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. 


By RICHARD LEGALLIENNE. 63. [Fifth Edition. 


PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER 


S. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 68. [Fifth Edition, 


KING NOANETT: ,4,,Story, of Devon 
€ irginia an e tt . 8 
F. J. STIMSON. With 12 ull-Page Illustrations by Henry Tanti 63s ’ 


CECILIA. By Sranugy V. Maxower, Author of 


“The Mirror of Music,” 5s, 


4 CHILD IN THE TEMPLE. 


MATHEW, Author of The Wood of the Brambles.” 38. 6d. 


DEATH, THE KNIGHT, AND THE LADY: 


A Ghost Story. ty H. DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “ Pierrot.” 3s. 6d. 


F ANTASIAS. By Grorce Ecrerton. Crown 8vo, 


[Ready next week. 


Fcap. 





By Nerta SyrerT, 


By EvELYN 
6s. 


By FRANK 











NEW AND RECENT POETRY. 
THE COMING OF LOVE, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By THEODORE WarTts-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘Superb writing; it has its chances for all time. Another long poem, 
‘ Christmas at the Mermaid,’ brings on the scene some of Shakespeare’s greatest 
contemporaries, It is marked by the poet’s strongest characteristics, his rare 
art of describing by successive images of strength and beauty.”—Daily News. 


THE FAIRY CHANGELING, and other 
Poems. By DORA SIGERSON (Mrs. Clement Shorter). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘Mrs. Shorter is a poetess—that no one can doubt who reads the first twenty 
pages of this volume . . really memorable contributions to our store of 
legendary poetry . worked up with a delicate sense of half-ironic pathos 
that entitles them to rank as true inventions. The ballad of ‘ Marjorie’ is a 
masterpiece.” —Daily Chronicle. 


THE EARTH BREATH, and other Poems. 
By A. E., Author of ‘‘Homeward: Songs by the Way.” Square 32mo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

“Perhaps the finest thing in a book that is original and full of melody is the 
little poem called ‘ A Leader,’ which somehow reminds one of Matthew Arnold.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


SELECTED POEMS OF JAMES CLA- 
RENCE MANGAN. With a Biographical and Critical Preface by Lovisk 
IMOGEN GUINEY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

‘The whole manner of the best poems is so startlingly like that of Edgar 
Poe that it is difficult to resist the suspicion that Poe somehow came across 
specimens of them, and turned the discovery to account with his usual un- 
scrupulousness and power.” —Academy. 


LYRICS. By Joun B. Tass. 
Author’s Poems. Square 32mo, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘* After George Herbert, Robert Herrick, and Christina Rossetti, it is not 
easy to think of a poet who has turned his devotion to a better account in 
verse than Mr. John B. Tabb.”—Manchester Guardian, 


ARTHUR O’SHAUGHNESSY, his Life 
and his Work. With Selections from his Poems. By LOUISE CHANDLER 
MOULTON. Portrait and Cover Design. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

** Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s metrical gift seems to me the finest after Tenny- 
son’s of any of our later poets—he has a haunting music all his own.”—Pro- 
fessor F. T. Palgrave. 


POEMS. By F. B. Money Coutts. 
38s. 6d. net. 
‘* Mr, Money Coutts is master of the rare and difficult art of clothing thought 
in true poetic language.” —Mr. H. D. Traill in the Graphic. 
‘The flavour of these poems is markedly classical, and the motifs are definite: 
and original, while it is evident that much care and taste have been spent upon 
the wording, which is often stately, always refined.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SONGS FROM PRUDENTIUS. By Ernest 


GILLIAT SMITH. Pott 4to, 5s. net. 
POEMS. By Atice MEYNELL. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By Col. Joun Hay (American Ambassador 


at the Court of St. James). Including ‘‘ Pike County Ballads.” Authorised 
Edition, with Photogravure Portrait after Hollyer. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘Colonel Hay’s genuine gift of delicate poetic expression is very apt to be 
forgotten in the very vividness of our recollection of the free living and 
heroically dying Bludso. Our Ambassador writes chiefly lyrics of modern senti- 
ment. . . . delicate introspective. . . . much in Colonel Hay’s poems 
that reminds us of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who is in America what Austin 
Dobson is in England, with some vigour added.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Uniform with the 


Crown 8vo, 





CASTILIAN DAYS. By Col. Jonn Hay. Crown 


8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘‘A truly delightful volume of essays. . . . The book has a quality of 
humour which it is difficult to analyse or describe, but which is quite delightful.” 
—Spectator. 


NEW ESSAYS TOWARDS A CRITICAL 
METHOD. By JoHN M. ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“The Essays . . . are full of sound and original criticism, well informed 
and well expressed.”—The Times. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. By C. D. Gisson. 


DRAWING. By C.D. Gipson. 20s. 
IN VANITY FAIR. By A. B. WENZELL, 20s. 
THE FLIGHT OF THE KING. A Full, True, 


and Particular Account of the escape of his Most Sacred Majesty King 
Charles II., after the Battle of Worcester. By ALLAN FEA. With 16 
Portraits in Photogravure and over 100 other Illustrations, 21s. net. 
** Puts to shame nine out of ten of the fashionable historical novels of the 
day.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. By Izaak 
WALTON and CHAS. CoTTON. Edited by Richard Le Gallienne. With nearly 
250 Illustrations by Edmund H. New. Fcap, 4to, buckram, 15s. net, 








THE BODLEY HEAD, Vigo Street. W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


9 . 
SERVIA: the Poor Man’s Paradise. By 
Hersert Vivian, M.A. With Portrait of the King anda Map. 8vo, 15s. 
Extract from Prerace :—‘‘ We do not seem to suspect that within little more 
than two days’ rail from our capital there lies an undeveloped country of extra- 
ordinary fertility and potential wealth, possessing a history more wonderful than 
apy fairy tale, and a race of heroes and patriots who may one day set Europe 


by the ears.” 
THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYSSEY: 


Where and When She Wrote, Who She Was, the Use She Made of the 
Iliad, and How the Poem Grew under her Hands. By SamueL BUTLER, 
Author of ‘‘Erewhon,” &c. With 4 Maps and 14 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF PLATO'S 


LOGIC. By W. LutostawskxI. 8vo, 2ls. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT AGRICULTURAL DE- 


PRESSION. An Economic Study of the Evidence of the Royal Commission. 
By ee ALLstTon CHANNING, M.P., one of the Commission. Crown 
0, 68. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Being 


Notes Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Arruur 
J. Batroun, M.P. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY, FROM 


THE GREAT SCHISM TO THE SACK OF ROME, 1378-1527. By 
ManvDett CreigutToyx, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. Cabinet Edition, 
6 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, 


WEAPONS, AND ORNAMENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Jon 
Evans, K.C.B. Second Edition, Revised, with 537 Illustrations, 8vo, 283. 


THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND 


PHRASES, CLASSIFIED AND ARRANGED SO AS TO FACILITATE 
THE EXPRESSION OF IDEAS AND ASSIST IN LITERARY COM- 
POSITION. By Peter M. Roget. Orown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo, £7 4s. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each, (ENGLAND, 7 vols.; 


IRELAND, 5 vols.) 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS, FROM 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLUENCE 


OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN EUROPE, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


36s. 


POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
LAYS OF IONA, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By 8S. J. Stone, M.A., Rector of All Hallows-in-the-Wall, Author of “The 
Knight of Intercession,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE: a 


Verification by Free Use of Science. By JoserpH WILLIAM REYNOLDS, M.A., 
Past President of Sion College, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral. New 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


THE SERVICE OF GOD: Sermons, Essays, 


and Addresses. By Samurit A. BARNETT, Warden of Toynbee Hall, White- 
chapel; Oanon of Bristol Cathedral; Select Preacher before Oxford 
University. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RACING AND ’CHASING: a Collection of 


Sporting Stories by ALrrep E, T. Watson, Editor of the Badminton 

agazine. With 16 Plates and 36 Illustrations in the Text by G. H. 
Jaliand, 0. E. Brock, H. M. Brock, Harington Bird, and G. D. Giles, Orown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


2 vols. 8vo, 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 


WAYFARING MEN. By Enna Lyatt, Author 


of “Donovan,” ‘‘ Doreen,” &c. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“The book is eminently readable, and its genuinely high moral tone gives ita 
certain dignity and interest.” —Manchester Guardian. 


A TSAR’S GRATITUDE: a Story of Modern 


Russia. By Frep J, WuisHaw, Author of ‘‘A Boyar of the Terrible,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 63. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1897. Price Sixpence. 
WeprinG Ferry, 20-21, By Margaret L. Woods, Author of * A Village 
Tragedy,” &c. 
Buackwoopiana. Ry the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
THe CULTUS OF THE ADJECTIVE. By O. 
A Bir oF Bive Cuina. By Mrs. Hamill. 
Our Doustz Setves. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
TzrRnagora. By F. A. Kirkpatrick. 
AT THE SiI@n oF THE Surp. By Andrew Lang, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








$$$ 
NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


(CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
(CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


The Combined Christmas and December Number. 





COMPLETE STORIES Some of the other Contents :— 


THE STORY OF 
THE MAROONs, 


_——— 


MEMORIES OF 
CHARLES DICKEns, 
By M. Q. HOLYOaKE, 


BY 


(u* BOOTHBY, 





ft S. E. HAKE, 
° THE DOOM OF 
THE AIR Gop. 


J ARTHUR BARRY, By E. J. ROCKE SURRAGE, 
e 





MESSAGES FROM THE gk, 
By W. ALLINGHAM, 





| cae POCOCK, 


W E. CULE, 


EARLY CONTRIBUTORS TO 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 
(Contsining Unpublished Letters 


from John Galt, Thomas Carlyle, 
Thavkeray, Thomas De Q uncey, and 
IN R. L. Stevenson ) 


___. 


THE PALACE OF 
GOLDEN DEEDS, 








CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER TREASURE-SEEKING 
IN FRANCE AT THE 
PRESEN! DAY, 
OF ——_- 
BLACK WOOD’S: 
THE HISTORY OF A 
(yaa PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
OURNAL. THIS CHRISTMAS NUMBER IS 
J COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


SUNDAY 


250 416 
Original READING Large Pages. 
Illustrations. 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


The New Volume now ready, 3s., pictorial paper boards; 5s., cloth extra. 


“We know of no better magazine of | Sunny Days, for the days will be bright 
its kind.””—Church Times. for any youngsters who get it.” 
** As good as ever.” —Christian World, 
—Pall Mall Gazette. ** Deservedly a favourite.” 
“¢Sunday’ might also be called —Saturday Review, 


The Chatterbox Library. 


Each Volume is Ilustrated in Colours and strongly bound in paper boards, 1s; 
fancy cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

1. THE SISTERS. (For Girls.) 
2. SIX MONTHS IN THE FOURTH. 
3. MARCIA’S HOME, (For Girls.) 
4. THE SILVER FLAGON. (For Girls.) 
5. THE AUSTIN PRIZE. (For Boys.) 
6. THE UNION JACKS. (For Boys.) 





(For Boys.) 


GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Paternoster Buildings, Londo. 





BOOK PRICES CURREN 
for 1807 


gives the Book Sates up to the end 0 
November, and includes the Ashburnham 
Collection, as well as the unusually wir 
portant auctions which are taking plate 
during the present month, Several fresh 
features will be included tn the new volume 
which have not appeared in former mes 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, EC. 





Net 


Th 
editic 
with 
print 
inal 


38, 


38, 


3s, 


3s, 
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ae 
— SSRS. NELSON’S NEW BOOKS 
M . . 
i i i d bindings. AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 
gonna, na rer often snd ndings. | THE KINGSTON LIBRARY 
NELSON’S NEW SERIES FOR BOYS THE ILLUSTRATED 
+ e 
BER OF TEACHERS BIBLES. NEW —-. Each bye sry Engravings and NEW TESTAMENT. 
; i New Concordance, | ©oloured Frontispiece and Vignette by W. 8. Stacey. With 200 Illustrations of Bible Scenes and Siter, 
New ilustrations. In new uniform binding, cloth extr: hiefly from Photographs by BonFiLs, ‘i HEVOz, 
New Helps. New Maps. 32. 6d, each, “ waaen Goon, oma ps oe pages. a. Long 
rs’ BIBLES contain beautiful new , Primer Type. Oloth extra, red edges, 2s. 6d. 
p= prog printed from new type, along rics are OF FLORIDA. Or, French —- Lp roll, = corners, red 
nt sith Dr. Wright’s “‘ ILLUSTRATED BIBLE TREASURY, THE WANDERERS. under gold edges, 4s. 6d. 
Si pisted on thin paper. The work embodies the ON THE BANKS OF THE AMAZON. “Tt has never, we think, been done so well and 
Pigults of the ripest scholarship and latest research MY FIRST VOYAGE TO SOUTHERN SEAS, | thoroughly before.” —SPECTATOR. 
jnall departments of Biblical Literature. SAVED FROM THE SEA. “ Extremely tasteful and serviceable.” 
ONS *,* Of all Booksellers, THE YOUNG LLANERO. —INDEPENDENT. 
a 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 
CENS 5 ———- = 
; By E. EVERETT-GREEN, Br ; 
LYOAKR = y J. N. M‘ILWRAITH. 
A CLERK, OF OXFORD, AND HIS ADVEN-| A BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written fcr] 2s. 
“ . wells / 5 san rebar aa F Young People. By J. N. M‘Inwratts, “‘ Jean Forsyth.” Post 
5s Author of “The Young Pioneers, In ‘aunton Town, 8 Tous cat 
GOD : “ Lpon In,” &c. Crown 8vo, bevelled bvards, cloth extra, | —-s§-_=—«O ¥» COUN extra, oa! 
gilt top. A SOUVENIR OF THE RECORD REIGN 
TRRAG: A good story, very well told,” —CHURCHWOMAN. 7 TA i 
7 A 00k ere OY OE woes | so LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA. With an Account 
By E, EVERETT-GREEN. = the —— Jubilee Sg oe ie Some Qs. 
SEA, “SISTER:’’ a Chronicle of Fair Haven. By E. eople. With 6 Finely Coloured Plates, one being » 
NGHAM EVERETT-GREEN, Author of “ Molly Melville,” “ Oiive pi Mle Se Eee Pete 3 Bie Wiles, sot sweet > 
4 5g. “‘Temple’s Trial,” &c. With 8 IMustrations by J. Finnemore. gravings. Square 16mo, cloth extra, Illuminated. 
| ia = re oe pit ip neler edges. ae By 0. L. JOHNSTONE, 
se pleasant, comfortable Devonshire story, with a fine — THE YOUNG EMIGRANTS a a Story for Boys. 1s. 6d. 
; ’. L. Jounstonr, Author of ‘‘ Winter and Summer Kx- 
Letters By HERBERT HAYENS. Guida in Canada,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra. ne ie. . 
= AN, EMPEROR'S DOOM cx. The, Zetia of |v He woone tates 
“Ns exico. y AYENS, Author of “Cleve ahib,” ~~ 
5s, “Under the Lone Star,” &c. Orown 8vo, ‘uceliod boards, LITTLE TORA, THE SWEDISH SCHOOL- 1s. ba. 
gilttop. With 8 Illustrations by A. J. B. Salmon. MISTRESS; and other Stories. By Mrs. Phage n brow wig 
“ 4 vigorous and well-illustrated story.”—RECORD. = Author of “The Swedish Twins,” &. Post 8vo, clot ne si 
EDS, ff [By M. 0. COOKE, MA By M. B. SYNGE, 
AM AM xan, Author of | 18. 6- 
RAMBLES AMONG THE WILD FLOWERS:| A HELPING HAND. By M. B. Snap, 
5s. a Book for the Young. By M. 0. Cooxg, M.A., LL.D. (Uncle oe A Child of the Mews,” &e. Post 8vo, cloth extra. $2 Pare 
E — Pa orig a 1 hag x Coloured _ 8 | By A. 0. CHAMBERS. 
DAY, loth extra, giltedges. neravings, pos’ | POOR MRS. DICK, and her Adventures in Quest 
——— ttn coe = of Happiness: a Story founded on Fact. By A. O. OHAMBERS, Is. 
By HERBERT HAYENS. Author of “Life in the Walls,” “Robin the Bold,” &. 
A 4 THE BRITISH LEGION: a Tale of the Carlist Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
OUSE 3s, 6d. oe = ee Hayrens, sate ine. Emperor’s By BE. 0. TRAIOE 
. m,” &c, Crown 8yo, cloth extra. it ustrations by Ree ef 
W. H. Margetson. WEE DOGGIE. By Evizasernu C. Traice, Author 
FB —_— a -—~- of “ Mistress Elizabeth Spencer,” &c, Feap. 8vo, cloth extra. 1s. 
ER IS By GORDON STABLES M.D., R.N. F ** Sure to be followed with intense interest by little readers.” 
LF, THE ISLAND OF GOLD ~ Sailen'y Yarn. By —OHURCHWOMAN. 
RDON STABLES, M.D., K.N., Author of “Every Inch ee a ie 
3s, 6d. Sailor,” “How Jack Mackenzie Won his Epaulettes,”” ie. VOLUME FOR 1898, 
T AND Crown Sr, cloth extra. With 6 Illustrations by Allan THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF PICTURES 1 
niece AND STORIES FOR 1898. Beautifully LIllustrat it 8. 
CLE. " A capital sea story.”’—SCOTSMAN. choice Illuminated Cover. Boards. 
RY RRETT 0) « A bright little volume.” —REcorRD. 
By E. EVE a oe “ As attractive as ever,”’—CHRISTIAN OOMMONWEALTH. 
3s, 6d, | TOM TUF TON’S TRAVELS, By E. Evmrrr- ——- — a 
| REEN, Author of “‘ Dominique’s Vengeance,” . Or $ , Whi 
6 } 8vo, cloth extra. With 6 Illustrations by WS. Stacey. a The Jubilee Series of Shilling Books. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 
> By Mrs. ISLA SITWELL. 
age. ° 7 By E. Eve -GREEN, Author 
POPPY. By Mrs. Ista Srrwett, Author of “The JOY'S JUBILEE. By I Reg en 4 
38, 6d. oie Woot,” “In Far Japan,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, nn a m2 pen a; on Dattien a 
ustrated. 4 y E. EvEeReTt-GREEN, 
tra. bea pretty and pleasing tale.”’—Da1Ly TELEGRAPH. “ Temple’s Trial,” ‘‘ Fighting the Good Fight,” &. 
bri By E. H. BURRAGE. hina THE HOWE, BOYS. By the Author of “The| 1s. 
Vorld, 8. 6d. THE VANISHED YACHT. _By E. Harcourt Fisherman’s Boy,” &. ’ eacia 
URRAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 6 Illustrations. THE BOY CRUSADERS; or, Robert of Marseilles. 
mew, ee op eR of interesting adventure,” —PaLL MaLL GazerTe. THE MYSTERY OF. THE MOUNT; or The Story 
By H. F. GETHEN. a= os of May’s Sixpence. ATale. By M.A, Pavut, Author of ‘‘ Tim’s 
; 4s.6d.| PARTNERS: a School Story. By H. F. Grruen. Troubles,” “Sought and Saved,” &c. Au 
Post 8v0, cloth extra, LADY MAUDE’S HELP; or, The Story of Christian 
As, 1s.; By E. EVERETT. GREEN. = Moss. By Kuma ManrsHatt, Author of “Salome,” “Over the 
: 4 ‘ Down,” “ The Story of the Lost Emerald,” &c. 
%.6d.| FOR THE QUEEN’S SAKE; or, The Story of | — 
Little sir Osspar, By E. Bvennrt-Gnezx, Author of “Sauib | The Jubilee Series of Ninepenny Books. 
| By M. B. SYNGE = The Lost Telegram ; or,| The Little V.C. 
as de = Trust Betrayed. t 
BRAVE MEN AND BRAVE : on, Famous ; The Lost Letter ; or, The 
98. 6d. eeidas tte Wenenees ama B DEEDS gto om ye Little Verbena ; or, Trust| “‘sdventuresof a Postage Stamp. an 
on Helping hand,” &. With 16 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth ae tae Tried J — of the Relief of Luck- . 
one ittle ; or, Tried an | . 
ndot. By HAROLD AVERY. aa cea . tty iain eee | The Boys of Hamnavoe. 
— SOLDIERS OF THE QUEEN;; or, Jack Fenleigh’s | “§ eer | , 
NT 28, a 4 Story a te Dash to Khartoum, By ig _No Orown. — | The Angels’ Charge. 
u im,” z i 
cloth extra. ing @ Man of Him,” de. Post 8v0, | The Jubilee Series of Sixpenny Books. 
By J. 8. CLOUSTON. ~ | Jock’s Hero and Just My| The Lost Opal Ring; or, 
2s, VANDRAD THE VIKING; or, The Feud and the | L"* Eno Rat Conenn a 
' Spell, A Tale of the Norsemen. By J. StorER Clouston. The Golden Wrens. Cub’s Apple. 
hy: yf Bs With 6 Illustrations by Hubert Paton. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Prineess Olive. 5 
! A fine story, well told.”—Sr. JamEs’s GAZETTE. Willie’s Gift ; or, A Penny| phe Story of a Robin. | each. 
ye By M. DOUGLAS. or Alice’s Tea Party 
am- 2s, BREAKING THE RECORD + the Story of North | The Doetor’s Little Dot.| agventures of a Cat 
r Hxpeditions by the Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen Route. : 
face By M. Dovatas, Author of “Across Greenland's iee-felds.” | My Nightingale ; or, The) The Story of a Persian 
vegh ith 17 Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra. Story of Little Holger. Cat. 
wme *,* T. Nelson and Sons’ Illustrated Descriptive List of Books Post-free on Application. 








THOMAS NELSON and SONS, 35 and 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO’S NEW Books 





TWO IMPORTANT ART WORKS. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. 


filustrated by over 500 Pictures—380 Water-Colour Drawings and 150 Pen-and- 
Ink Sketches. 
By JAMES TISSOT. 

ENGLISH EDITION. Dedicated by special permission to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone. 2 vols. of about 300 pages each, printed on the best paper, 
large imperial 4to, 500 Illustrations, cloth, £12 123, net ; leather, £13 13s, net. 
Also the two books in Six Parts each, altogether Twelve Monthly Parts, price 


PICTURES AND DRAWINGS SELECTED 
THE WORKS OF — 


EDWARD ARMITAGE, Ra. 


Issued under the authority of Mrs. ARMITAGE. 
With a short Descriptive Text by Dr. JEAN PAUL RICHTER, 
Folio, half-morocco, £8 83, net. [In December, 


The artist owed his artistic education to Paul Délaroche; his Caree: 
painter extended over fifty years, and has been fru'tful in nomerous de cone 
“ e 


One Guinea each net. Part I., THE CHILDHOOD OF OHRIST, now ready. worke. The volume contains 53 plates in photogravure executed by F 
Vol. L ready next week, cloth, £6 6s. net ; leather, £6 16s. 6d. net. Hanfstaengl. Armitage is well known to have aimed at the highest idej. 
Subscriptions can only be taken for the Complete Work. decorative art in his carefully studied compositions as well as in his faults ot 
“The most sumptuous New Testament in existence.”—Times, November 13th. ' drawing of the human body. nas 





TWO NEW NAVAL WORKS to be ready in December. 


NEW WORK BY OAPTAIN A T. MAHAN. 


THE INTEREST OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
SEA POWER, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 

‘The Titles of the Chapters are:—I. The United States Looking Outward. IT. 
Hawaii and our Sea Power. III. The Isthmus and our Sea Power. IV. 
Anglo-American Alliance. V. The Future in Relation to American Naval 
Power. VI. Preparedness for Naval War. VII. A Twentieth Century Out- 
look, VIII. Strategic Features of the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. 


ALL THE WORLD'S FIGHTING SHIPS, 


Written and Illustrated by FRED T. JAN, 
Over 400 Pictures of Ships. Oblong, cloth, 10s. 6d. net, 


The text is in English, French, German, and Italian, and the body of th 
work consists of carefully authenticated portraits of every warsbip of i 
fighting value whatever. A special point is made of noting any ¢] ght diff. 
ence of detail between sister ships, characteristic peculiarities, and the like, 





while the system of arrangement is such that the name of a st * 
can be discovered immediately. FADES voeeel 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF NELSON: the Embodiment of the 


Sea Power of Great Britain. By Captain A. T. Manan. With 12 Battle 
Plans, 8 Maps, and about 20 Full-page Photogravure Plates, including Un- 
published Portraits of Lady Nelson, Horatia, &c. 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt top, 36s. net. 
“ This masterly work has been justly welcomed with universal praise.”’ 
—Fortnightly Review. 
‘Probably never since the day of Trafalgar has the moment been more 
opportune for an exhaustive, dispassionate, and judicial appreciation of Nelson’s 
character and deeds.”’—Times. 


IRONCLADS IN ACTION. By H. W. 


Witsow. With Introduction by Oaptain A. T. Manan. Fully Illustrated, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, 20s. 

“As Captain Mahan says in his singularly wise and pregnant introduction, 
“Its title is narrower than its actual scope.’...... It is in form an appeal to 
history.” — Times. 

“‘ The naval world will be the wiser for the book, which will take its place as 
a standard work and will long retain that position.’’—Standard, 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S LIFE AND 


— By Mrs, James T. Fizetps. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 
8. 6d. 


THE EXPLOITS OF MYLES STANDISH. 


By Hewry Jounson (‘‘ Muirhead Robertson”), Author of “ From Scrooby 
to Plymouth Rock,” &c. With Map of New England and Portrait of Myles 


Standish. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
By Arruur H. 


POPULAR ROYALTY. 


Beavayn, Author of “ Marlborough House and its Occupants.” Royal 8vo, 
beautifully Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
‘*Mr, Beavan’s handsome and profusely illustrated volume is a loyal and 
courtly tribute to the admirable qualities and shining merits of our gracious 
ueen, and of the principal members, dead as well as living, of the British Royal 
amily.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LETTERS RECEIVED BY THE EAST 


INDIA COMPANY FROM ITS SERVANTS IN THE EAST. Transcribed 
from the *‘ Original Correspondence ” Series of the Indian Office Records, and 
Edited by Mr. F. C. Danvers, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, 
India Office. Vol. II., with an Introduction by Mr. WILLIAM FostER. Demy 
8vo, cloth, one guinea net. [Neat week. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. “ 
| THE PIONEERS OF THE KLONDYKE:. 


being an Account of Two Years’ Police Service on the Yuk»n. Narrated hy 
M. H. FE. Hayne, of the North-West Mounted Police, and Kecorded by H 
West Tartor. Illustrated by Photographs taken on the spot by ths 
Narrator, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

** Unquestionably the most authoritatively informing book of the new gold. 
fields yet published Ia these pages one may learn everything that it is 
desirable to know concerning the new Kl Dorado; facts as to the means of 
reaching the gold-bearing districts, particulars as to the scenery, climate, and 
ways of life.”—Duily Mail. 9 


ROUGHING IT IN SIBERIA: with Some 


Account of the Trans-Siberian Railway, and the Gold-Mining Industry of 
Asiatic Russia. By Rosert Louis JEFFERSON, Author of “ Awheel to 
Moscow.” With Map and numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


THE FAROE ISLANDS. By J. Russeu- 


JEAFFRESON, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Most Northerly Hospital in ths 
World,” “Sport in Iceland and Spitzbergen,” &c. With Map and Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA; or, The Quest, 


Rescue, and Retreat of Emin Pasha, Governcr of Equaturia. By H. M, 
Stay ey, M.P., D.0.L., &. New and Cheaper Edition, carefully Revised 
throughout by the Author, with a New Preface, Crown 8vo, with Map and 
all the Original Illustrations, cloth, 5s.; gilt edge, 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 
THE STORY OF JESUS CHRIST: a 


Interpretation. By ExizapetH Stuart PHELPS (Mis. Warp), Author of 
‘The Gates Ajar,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Immediately, 


TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 
FOR THE FLAG. With many Illustrations, 


large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. iat 
‘* A stirring romance of sea adventure and close intrigue.”—Scolsman, 


A STORY OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN ALGERIA. 


CLOVIS DARDENTOR. With many Iilustra- 


tions, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


seeeee 

















NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND THE BOOKSELLERS’. i 
THE TWO CAPTAINS. By W. Crarx Russet1, Author of “The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor.’ 


&c. Orown 8vo, cloth, with 4 Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


** 80 long as Mr. W. Clark Russell continues to write rollicking romances of the rolling main which are as g.o1 as 
m youthfal imaginations. A good buccaneering story is always sure to become popular, and this is one of the best 


his firm hold u 
piracy and pitch.”’— World. 


HERNANI THE JEW: a Story of Russian Oppression. 


“The Richest Merchant in Rotterdam.” Crown 8vo. 
“ A fine full-bodied romance, with the Polish rebellion 


» 68. 
of 1863 for its subject.. 


* The Two Captains,’ so long will he retain 
; it smacks most indubitably of 


By A. N. Homer, Author of 


*,* This novel has been forbidden in Russia. 
....The novel is full of promise.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“A vigorous and convincing story of Russian oppression and patriotic revolt.”—Daily Mail, 


THE CARSTAIRS OF CASTLE CRAIG: 


a Chronicle, Edited from the Notes of JouN 


FFOULKE CARSTAIRS, Esq. By HARTLEY CARMICHAEL, M.A, Author of ‘‘ Rooted in Dishononr.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
** A well-contrived, well-arranged, well-written story of real life, in which large human interests are concerned.”’—World, 


THE GREAT K. AND A. TRAIN ROBBERY. By Pau Leicester Forp, Author of “Tha 


Honourable Peter Stirling,’ now in its Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Title-page in red and black, cloth, 5s. 


THE MASSARENES. By Ovina. Sixth 


[Next week, 


Edition, crown 8vo, 580 pp., 6s. 


** Ouida’s latest novel, ‘The Massarene:,’ is, from every point of view, excellent.” —Punch. 


**So interesting that, in spite of its exceptional length, it will seem to most readers tantalisingly short.”—Truth. 





READY NEXT WEEK, 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Complete in itself, and with a Cover, printed after a special design, in colours. 


_ SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES .—The Frontispiece is b: 
Pickwick on the Ice. Mr. Howard Pyle illustrates a story by Mr. 
Luck,” by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, and a new Poem by M 


ret Harte. 
r. Rudyard Kipling. 


Mr. A. B. Frost, engraved on wood by Florian, and represents Mr. 
Other important features are a Story, entitled “Run of 
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